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IRISH LEGIONARIES IN RIO DE JANEIRO. 


In the year 1834 there was published in Berlin, 

a work entitled “A Contribution to the History of 
the War between Brazil and Buenos Ayres in the 
Years 1825, 1826, 1827, and 1828, by an Eye- 
Witness.”* I do not know who was the author of 
this interesting book; but no one can read it 
without being charmed by the talents of the 
writer, and fully convinced of his honesty. My 
main object in now directing attention to his 
pages is for the purpose of eliciting, through the 
columns of “ N. ‘O,” some further information 
ting an Irish legion, or body of soldiers, 
which he refers to as being organised for the ser- 
vice of the Emperor Dom Pedro in the pear 1828, 
The Irish are justly proud of the achievements 
of their valiant countrymen who, in accordance 
with the terms of the Treaty of Limerick, became 
exiles from their native land, and were afterwards 
known in many a battle-field of Europe as “ the 
Irish on,” although for many years their de- 
parture from the land of their birth was lamented 
as “ the flight of the wild geese.” Nothing could 
be better known in Ireland than the fact that in 


* Beitriige zur Geschichte des Kri 7 
7 : rieges zwischen Bra- 
silien und uenos-Ayres in den Jahren 1825, 26, 27, 28. 


Von einem A ; ; 
8, pp. 314. ugenzeugen. Berlin, bei G. Reimer, 1834, 








the year 1817 several regiments of Irishmen were 
enrolled and took service with the revolted States 
in South America; but of a later deportation of 
Irishmen to serve under Dom Pedro in Brazil, 
little, if anything, has ever been said; and hence 
I am sure that the following extracts concerning 
the formation, the stone-throwing prowess, and 
the disbandment of an “ Irish Legion” in Rio 
Janeiro will be as strange and extraordinary in- 
telligence to the present generation of Irishmen 
as, I candidly admit, it has been to myself. 

Previous to the engagement of Irishmen in his 
service, Dom Pedro had formed a legion of Ger- 
mans, and these were mainly picked up in Ham- 
burg and Bremen, and were chosen on account 
of their physical development, and without the 
slightest regard to their moral qualities; and, as 
our author says, there was no question asked 
whether or not they were outcasts from prison or 
runaways from the police; on the contrary, one 
agent undertook to send out a certain number of 
convicts from the penitentiaries (eine Anzahl Straf- 
linge aus den Zuchthiéusern), and even these, bad 
as they were, had been enticed to enrol them- 
selves by promises as false as they were flattering 
(p. 284.) 

DB y such means were Germans enrolled under 
the leseen of Dom Pedro, and here is what the 
author says as to those who had been induced to 
leave Ireland for the Brazils :— 


“The determination to increase the number of foreign 
troops which were so easily handled, and constituted 
almost the sole reliable support of the executive power, 
led to the employment of Colonel Cotter, an Irishman, 
who had been just then named as the commander of the 
third battalion of Grenadiers. He was sent to Ireland 
for the purpose of raising recruits, and about the begin- 
ning of the year 1828 he reached Rio de Janeiro with a 
couple of thousand of his fellow countrymen, These men 
had been recruited by the same deceitful means that had 
been employed for enticing the Germans \ er in der- 
selben zweideutigen Art, wie die teutschen Werber gewor- 
ben), and for the most part were taken from the very 
lowest classes of the populace, as well as from the White- 
boys. 

z Upon their arrival, an attempt was made to force all 
capable of bearing arms to enter the service and at once 
repair to the military depots to commence drill ; but this 
attempt was resisted, and when the government sought 
to compel the men to become soldiers, an appeal was made 
to the British ambassador, Sir Robert Gordon, who at 
once declared that, unless these men had bound them- 
selves to take military service, they could not be forced 
to do so. It is difficult to determine whether this de- 
cision of the ambassador was founded on political, legal, 
or personal grounds, although all such motives might 
easily be supposed to have contributed to his decision, by 
reason of his dissatisfaction with the conduct of the 
emperor. 

“ Under these circumstances an amicable arrangement 
was come to, and from three to four hundred Irishmen 
were enlisted upon the following conditions, viz. that each 
man should receive the pay of an English soldier—a shil- 
ling a day—which was nearly twice as much as was 
paid to the Germans, as well as double their rations ; 
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next, that there should be no stoppages ; and lastiy. that 
they should not be subjected to corporal punishment. 
They were then incorporated in the third Grenadier bat- 
talion, commanded by their countryman, Colonel Cotter, 
and so served to complete the battalions of Germans.” 
(Pp. 288, 289.) 

And here it is to be remarked that our author 
— be relied upon as to whatever statements he 
makes as “ an eye-witness,” but that he was liable 
to misinformation, and, I have no doubt, was 
misinformed when he asserts that these Irish- 
men were recruited in Ireland, and that some 
of them were “ Whiteboys.” There were no 
“ Whiteboys” in Ireland in 1827 or 1828. The 
severe enactments entitled “The Whiteboy Acts” 
were still in force. Some landlords were still 
guilty of cruelties, and farmers and farmers’ la- 

urers resented such cruelties by the perpetration 
of heinous crimes; but still there were, with the 
exception of the co. Tipperary, fewer grave agrarian 
offences committed in Ireland in 1827 and 1828 
than for many —— years. I entertain then 
a very strong doubt that any of the Irishmen im- 
ported into Brazil were agriculturists. And then 
there is this consideration,—how could two thou- 
sand Irishmen be recruited in Ireland and utterly 
escape the attention of the two governments that 
were then established in that country? It may 
seem strange to assert that in 1827 and 1828 there 
were two governments, but such is literally the fact. 
There was “the Irish” government established 
at the Corn Exchange, and called “ the Catholic 
Association,” with Daniel O’Connell as the pre- 
sident, and there was “ the English” government 
at the Castle, with the Marquis of Wellesley or 
Anglesey as Lord-Lieutenant. The latter would 
rot have permitted the provisions of the Foreign 
Enlistment Act to be violated; and the former 
would not have sanctioned the deportation of so 
large a number of their countrymen for the pur- 
pose of fighting against a state like Buenos Ayres, 
which had only recently achieved its independ- 
ence. My belief then is that the Irishmen re- 
cruited by Colonel Cotter must have been picked 
up in London, Liverpool, Manchester, and Glas- 
gow, and were—if one may judge of them from 
their subsequent conduct—composed of the refuse, 
riff-raff, and the worst portions of the Irish popu- 
lation to be found out of their own country. 


“Great mischiefs,” observes our author, “ followed 
from having in the same corps men of two distinct nation- 
alities, and receiving different pay, and treated not in the 
same manner. The Irish, being so much preferred to the 
Germans, soon began with riots in the taverns and 
*vendas’ of Rio de Janeiro, and by these riots great dis- 
turbances were caused, and many persons lost their lives. 
The Irish also soon found out a new amusement for them- 
selves—it was by practising their great skill in stone- 
throwing at the expense of the negroes (ihre Geschick- 
lichheit im Steinwerfen an Negern zu iiben). These 

© negroes were thus molested as they daily came to 
w water from the fountain in the Place St. Anne, in 











which the barracks were situated. This annoyance added 
to their afflictions, and served to make both them and 
their masters most bitter enemies of the Irish. And then 
this consequence followed that the Germans, their fellow 
soldiers, who loved brawling and drinking as much as 
the Irish, readily followed their example, especially when 
they saw that these disorders were followed by no serious 
punishment, as the colonel winked at the misconduct of 
the Irishmen in the hope the remainder of their country. 
men would be tempted to join the ranks.” (P. 289.) 


It would be a waste of your space to enter into 
all the particulars of the manner in which a dis- 
regard of discipline at a led to open mutiny, 
In this mutiny, the Irish fully sympathising with 
their new and cordial friends the German soldiers, 
both broke out into an open insurrection, which ig 
thus described :— 


“The marching of troops, the rattling of artillery, and 
the racing of orderly officers, announced to the inhabi- 
tants of Rio de Janeiro the danger that was impending 
over them. A multitude of curious persons, and amongst 
them many negroes, were collected together on the 
Place St. Anne, and it might be about mid-day, when the 
insurgents, without any military order, but gathered 
together like a swarm of bees, burst out of the barrack- 


yards. 

“ The first fight of the insurgents began with the spec- 
tators, and was especially directed against the negroes. 
The Irish threw stones at them, and they retaliated ; and 
then followed discharges of musketry. Those who had 
been collected from curiosity fled, and the insurgents, 
incited by rage, and eager for plunder, broke into houses, 
and ravaged the adjoining streets. Ruthless and ™ - 
they spared the lives of none they encountered. The 
inhabitants, in their despair, armed themselves; the ne- 
groes, too, got hold of weapons, and then began a battle, 
or rather a butchery, in which a mutual hatred, surpassing 
all belief, was exhibited. No quarter was given oneither 
side, and the blacks, like cannibals, tore with their teeth 
the bodies of their fallen foes! The battle raged for many 
hours, until at last the ammunition of the insurgents was 
exhausted. .... A detachment of cavalry was sent 
against them, but this was encountered by a troop of 
Irishmen with such a powerful, well-aimed hail-storm of 
stones, that many of the riders were knocked off their 
horses, and the remainder took to flight.” (Pp. 295, 296.) 


This last incident is, I believe, an achievement 
unparalleled in modern warfare. But to hasten 
to « conclusion of “ this strange, eventful his- 
tory.” The mutiny was suppressed, and “ all the 
blame of it was thrown upon the Irish” (man 
die Schuld der Emporung allein auf die Irliinder m 
walzen beabsichtige). The universal cry of the 
Brazilians was “ Death to all foreigners!” (Mata 
todos os estrangeiros!); and as to this poor little 
“Trish legion,” we are told that its members “ were 
given over to the English authorities, in order 
that they might be returned to their own homes 
as alike incorrigible and untameable” (die Ir- 
liinder den englischen Behérden tibergeben werden, 
um sie in thre Heimath czuriickzuschaffen, die man 
als unverbesserlich und unzahmbar aufgab), p. 297. 

But did these Irish return to Ireland? I doubt 
it. I should like to know what became of them. 
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There must surely be some record of these trans- | of Elizabeth,” which was in 1856 (and it is to be 


actions in our Foreign Office; or perhaps some 


hoped is now) in the south aisle of Boston church. 


one in Ireland can tell of Colonel Cotton and his | It is a memorial of Richard Bolle of Haugh, who 


Irish Legion. Ww. B. MacCase. 
Moncontour-de-Bretagne, Cotes du Nord, France. 





NAPOLEON III. 

There are many accounts of the life and works 
of Napoleon III., some of which, laudatory 
enough, were evidently written by order* ; but in 
none of them, as far as I know, is there any men- 


tion of a contribution from his Majesty to a trans- | 


jation begun by his brother and published in a 
large collection, the Panthéon littéraire.t The 


| 


| 


| 
| 


died 1591; and as Holles, while giving the in- 
scription which in 1640 existed in Latin, made no 
mention of the plate, Thompson, who extracts 
from Lincolnshire Churches, Division Holland, p. 59 
(1843), an account of the blazoning of the sixteen 
quarterings of which it is stated to consist, re- 
marks that it has been probably renewed since 
Holles’ time, particularly as the inscription is now 
in English, and not in Latin. 

Possibly in such renewal the plate has suffered, 
or time has caused the tinctures to appear other- 
wise than in their proper colours; but if the ac- 


dedication, which I beg to subjoin, is very curious, | count describes the plate as it has lately appeared, 


and may give rise to more than one commentary : 


“A Son Altesse Impériale 
Le Prince Napoléon Louis Bonaparte. 

“ Mon cher Prince,—C’est & vous surtout que je devais 
offrir ce volume. Il contfent l’ouvrage d’un Jacques 
Buonaparte, homme de sens et de coeur, qui porta avec 
honneur au xvi* siécle ce nom devenu au xix* le plus 
glorieux des noms. Un autre membre de votre famille, 
un homme d’un esprit droit, d’un coeur généreux, d’un 
patriotisme éprouvé, qui fut votre frere, a fait de cet 
ouvrage une traduction élégante et facile. Vous-méme 
vous avez bien voulu, & ma demande, revoir les frag- 
ments omis par votre frére, car je ne voulais pas qu'une 
plume étrangére vint se méler a cette association de 
famille. Je puis donc dire qu’en bonne partie ce volume 
est tout votre et vous le dédier comme tel. Mais une 
autre considération encore m’a déterminé & vous le pré- 
senter: c’est qu’il contient, & cété de la narration his- 
torique de Jacques Buonaparte, les Mémoires sur Bayard 
et Fleurange, deux héros de votre affection. Je ne sais 
si la fortune, favorable ou contraire, vous appellera jamais 
&% la vie d’action, vous condamné, en expiation de la 
gloire de votre nom, & user jusqu’ici dans l’exil cette 
généreuse ardeur par laquelle vous eussiez su le soutenir ; 
mais ce que je sais bien, c’est que si jamais votre patrie 
réclamait le sacrifice entier de votre personne, heureux 
de vous exposer au premier rang, sans autre ambition 
que celle de bien faire, sans autre mobile que l’intérét de 
votre pays, vous sauriez, comme Bayard, capitaine ou 
soldat, magistrat ou citoyen, conquérir l’affection, le 
respect, et, je me plais a le croire, l’admiration de tous. 

“ Si qua fata aspera rumpas, 
Tu Marcellus eris,’ 

* Paris, 27 juillet 1836. Votre ami, 

“J. A. Bucnon.” 


FRANCISQUE-MICHEL. 
Atheneum Club, Pall Mall. 





BRASS IN BOSTON CHURCH. 


Pishey Thompson, in his generally accurate 
History of Boston, alludes (p. 197) to “a most 
brilliant coat of arms upon a Sate late with real 
metals and tinctures enamelled as old as the reign 





* See Vapereau, Dictionnaire universel des contem- 


porains, et Ferd. Hoefer, Nouvelle Biographie générale, etc. 


+ Choizr de Chroniques et Mémoires sur I Histoire de 


France.—Le Loyal Serviteur.— Chronique de Ba 
&c. Paris, A. Desray, M.DCCO.XxXXVI, Bro. vert, 





| and the names of the original 


it is very far from being an accurate description of 
the armorials of this old Lincolnshire family. 
For instance, the first coat (Bolle) is described as 
“Sa. 3 lamps or, flame ar.,” while the name is 


| only attempted to be assigned to one coat, and 


then Kyme is inserted instead of Haugh. 

In case it should be deemed worthy of a note, I 
append a more correct description of the arms, 
arers thereof, so 
far as I have been able to ascertain the latter. 


1, Az. out of 3 cups or, as many boars’ heads 


| couped arg.— Bolle, 


| 
| 





2. Arg. 3 maces sable.—Pulvertoft. 

3. Arg. 2 bars gu. on a chief vert 3 besants.— 
Angevine. 

4. Arg. a chevron between 2 escallops in chief, 
and a cross crosslet fitchee in base, gu.—D’Al- 
derbie. 

5. Arg. a chevron between 10 cross crosslets 
gu.— Haugh. 

6. Sa. a chevron between 3 bells arg.— Bell. 

7. Party per pale indented or and gu. a crescent 
for difference.— Holland. 

8. Sa. a chevron ermine between 3 wings arg. 
—Nanfan of Devon. 

9. Arg. 3 wolves courant in pale az.—Nanfan 
of Cornwall. 

10. Chequy or and az. a chief arg. guttée de 
sang.— Coleshill. 

11. Gu. fretty or, a canton arg. 

12. Arg. 3 chevronels sa., the first charged with 
a martlet or. 

13. Arg. fretty gu. 

14. Arg. a chevron between 3 cross crosslets sa. 
within a bordure of the last bezantée. — Fitz- 
williams. 

15. Gu. a chevron between 3 cross crosslets or, 
a lion passant in chief of the second.—Mablethorp. 

16. Arg. 2 bars engrailed sa.—Stayne. 

In the account to which exception is taken, the 
plate is treated as being quarterly quartered, 
whereas the sequence of the arms following the 
order in which they were acquired, according to 
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the family pedigree, is from the dexter to the 
sinister side Pr the shield. 

Perhaps some co nt can oblige by as- 
signing the names to Nos. 11, 12, and 18. The 
arms ap to have accrued, in addition to Nos. 8, 
9, and 10, by the marriage of Richard Bolle, 

dfather of Richard before mentioned, with 
Teabel, sister and heir of Sir Richard Nanfan, 
whose father, John Nanfan of Cornwall, married 
Jane, daughter and heir of Sir John ar a 


UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF —— ESSEX. 


[This letter is among the papers in the possession of 
the Duke of Manchester. It has neither date nor address. 
Is there any record existing of the duel with Sir Edward 
Baynton? Mr. Hepworth Dixon seems to have over- 
looked this letter when seeking for matter for The Court 
and Times from Elizabeth to Anne. T. P. F.) 
Deare Essex 

The nuis is too true and sir edward Baynton 
who my Sonne fought with is hurt but yester- 
night my Sonne cam from . . where they 
fought and was assured by dockter wryght and 


the Sirgen that searched the wond that ther is | 


no danger there went a post a man of my lord of Sx 
with a leter from the Queen and an other from 
my lord marquis hartfor to . . . . his pardon and 
secuer his future if the other should dye which 
God forbide he shold you maye imagin how such 
an acsedent as this wold afflicte me to... . 
that I live for the sinne of it is more than anny 


thinge else my Sonne Ro. lyes concealed least he | 
shoul gooe in to a prison, this onfectious tyme for | 


this facte cud not admitt of beinge bayled I trust 
in God the gentillman shall live that my Sonne 
be not so unfortunat as to be gilty of murder. 
Your Sister knew nothing of it nor shall not so 
longe as I can kepe it from hir. This will ke 

us from coming to Lesse this sumer for it will be 


healed, and all that tym your brother Ro. must 
conseale himselfe. herefore when you wold 


Tue Bopretan.—In Dauban’s Les Prisons de 
Paris sous la Révolution is a ron “La Mora- 
lité de Beaumarchais,” now printed for the first 
time. In this paper mention is made of a certain 
Abbé de Gevigney employed in the manuscript 
department of the King’s Library. This abbé is 
spoken of as having been most unscrupulous, and 
as having sold many of the manuscripts committed 
to his charge. He made the best excuses hecould, 
but the account says— 

“Eh bien, le surplus avait été 'vendu & des Anglais, et 
forme aujourd’hui l'un des joyaux de la Bibliothéque 
Bodléienne d’Oxford.” wz 


SvuRNAMEs oF OFFICIALS IN THE West Inpres, 
ETc.—On looking over the list of office-holders in 
| these colonies, one is struck with the frequent 
recurrence of the same name in the smaller as 
well as the larger islands. Once in office, a family 
seems to take deep root, even although it be 
exotic; and it is perpetuated, in the same sphere, 
irrespective of other local ties. Some of these 
names are scattered broadcast, while others are 
intensely localised. This monopoly, as it were, 
seems latterly to have been abandoned in Jamaica. 
| In Barbados, of forty-one® officials, there are two 

Gores, two Parrys, two Clarkes, and two Taylors. 
In Bermudas there are three Darrells, three 
Brownes, two Keons, two Tuckers, two Gilberts, 
two Bowyears, and two Harveys. In British 
Guiana, of fifty-two officials, there are five Aus- 
tins, two Walkers, two Coxs, and two Pollards. 
In Dominica, of thirty-three officials, three Lock- 
harts, three Fellans, three Lloyds, two Ballots, 
two Johnsons, and two Taverners. In Grenada, of 
| twenty-seven officials, four Mitchells and two 
| 





Wells. In Montserrat, of twenty-eight officials, 
five Dyetts, four Meades, two Peels, two John- 
sons, and two Sempers. In Nevis, of thirty-one 
| officials, four Maynards, two Dyetts, two Burkes, 


twenty-seven officials, three Burridges, three Eve- 
lyns, two Elridges, two Wigleys, and one Semper. 


fortenday befor the wonde that is green can be | one Semper, and one Wigley. In St. Kitt’s, of 
| 


have the coach send for it. I can not send you the | 
pirticulers for I have leters to ryte to Simson and | 
my Lady Carlile being here this day I waghted 
on hir parte of the way and came not home till it 
was late—my Sonne to your [?] Company 7 


I feare that when yor Sister knows of this 
acsedent she will be in great affliction though her 
husband be —— and I shal be in fear a great 
while. 





Proverss.—* Turn coal, never be rich.” Allu- 
sion to the a practice of turning over a | 
half-burnt coal. “ Paint costs nothing.” Allusion | 


to its protecting and preservative effect on the 
woodwork below. 


M.D. | 


' 


In Antigua, of —— officials, two Nugents, 
two Jarvises, two Mercers, two Thibous, two 
Coulls, one Peel, three Baynes, three Hyndmans, 
two Maras, and two Berkeleys. In Falkland 
Islands, of fifteen officials, three Griffiths, two 
Byngs, and two M‘Clintons. 8. 


Wittram Grimore Smoxs.—The affixed cut- 
ting from the New York correspondent’s letter in 
The Standard, June 30, 1870, may interest many 
readers of “N. & Q.,”,which seems to be the very 
paper for such a notice :— 

“The Southern States have lost their most prominent 
and versatile man of letters in the death of Mr. William 
Gilmore Simms of South Carolina, which event took 


* These are approximate figures (see Hannay’s Alma- 


nack). 
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in Charleston on the 11th instant. Mr. Simms is 
bly little known in England, yet he was the most 
ific of all American authors, and the list of his works 
would probably reach out to a hundred. He was long 
the editor of the South Quarterly Review, a publication 
which ceased to exist before the breaking out of the war 
of secession, and has not since been revived; but he wrote 
histories, biographies, poems, plays, and as many novels 
as the late G. P. R. James, whom as a novelist he some- 
what resembled. Mr. Simms enjoyed at one time a con- 
siderable popularity in the Northern States, and in early 
life was the personal friend of Washington Irving, W. C. 
Bryant, and other eminent Northern writers. He espoused 
with all the energy of his nature the cause of the South 
in the war of the rebellion, and sent his son into the field 
in Hampton’s cavalry. His country seat of Woodlands 
was burned in Sherman’s raid, and he suffered total im- 
poverishment in the collapse of the Confederacy. Apart 
from such of his novels as are based on Indian life and 
the revolutionary period, which have a permanent value 
as presenting social phases that have long passed away, 
his best books were probably his History of South Caro- 
lina, Life of the Chevalier Bayard, and Essay on the Doubt- 
ful Plays of Shakespeare.” 

I may add that many of Mr. Simms’s novels of 
New Orleans, South Carolina, and West American 
life have been translated into German (Marie de 
Bernidre, 3 vols. ; Der Kassike von Kiawa, 5 vols. ; 
Der Parteiginger, 15 vols.; Wigwam und Hiitte ; 
Der Yemassee Indianer, &c.), and are read with 
much interest and pleasure by the lover of the 
novels of the more widely-known G. P. R. James 

HERMANN KInDr. 

Germany. 


MALE anD FemaLe NumBers and Letrers.— 
Anomalies have been observed by many philolo- 
gists in the distribution among various groups of 
language of numeral roots, recognisable as iden- 
tical, but employed to express diverse numbers. 

My chief object on the present occasion is to 
call attention to the probable operation on nume- 
rals of the dual and consequently sexual system, 
which prevailed during the Caucaso-Tibetan 
a and which exercises so much influence on 

e philosophy of the Assyrians, the Chaldzans, 
and the Hebrews, and which lives in the shape of 
superstition even to this day. 

he decimal system of a hand of five fingers is 
relatively recent, and was preceded by a quater- 
nary system of a hand of four fingers, and it is 
subsequent to this epoch the numbers three and 
seven were introduced. The fingers were named 
as in West Africa, and the pairs on the right 
hand were 1 and 2,4 and 5; on the left hand, 
6 and 8, 9 and 10. There were probably other 
pairs on the feet, 11 and 12, 14 and 15, &c. 

The larger fingers would be male and the 
smaller female in the development of the dual 
system. The larger fingers are inside on the 
any system, and the smaller or female 

ngers are outside in the quaternary and quinary 
systems. The male fingers would consequently be 
2, 4, 8, and 9, and the female fingers 1, 5, 6, and 





| farewell to my fond desires . . . 








10. It can be observed that there are relations 
among what has been here named the male group, 
and likewise among the female group, and there 
are further linguistic relations between the pai 

Letters, the cabalistic relations of which to 

ures are well known, still maintain the relation 
of solar and lunar in some languages, and this 
strengthens the supposition of a precedent epoch 
of male and female, or solar and lunar, number 
or finger names. Hyver CLaRKE. 

82, St. George’s Square, S.W. 

“Tre Propieat Son ” 1n GReEnz’s “ Movrn- 
Ing GARMENT,” 1592. — Those readers who had 
the rare treat of seeing in the late Exhibition of 
Old Masters the fine series of “ The Prodigal Son ” 
painted by Murillo (ob. 1682), or who have 
perused Dean Stanley’s description of the six pic- 
tures at p. 120 of the present volume of “N-&Q,” 
will study doubtless with no small amount of 

leasure an earlier series of pictures of “ The 

-rodigal Son’”’ to be found in a black letter pam- 
phlet, supposed to be rare, entitled Green’s Mourn- 
ing Garment. . . . both pleasant and profitable, by 
R. Greene—a humorous poet who died 1592, and 
who says of himself (x 3)— 

“Tf I have been thought. ..... as full of amours as 
Ouid, yet you will vouchsafe of my Mourning Garment, 
for that it is the first fruits of my new labours, and the last 
as this is the first of my 
reformed passions, so this is the last of my trifling pam- 
phiets.” 

The little work abounds in wise aphorisms, and 
contains at least one pastoral poem of great merit, 
termed “The Shepheards’ Wiues’ Song.” 

W. H. S. 

More axsout Cocker (See “N. & Q.” passim.) 
In the— 

“ Parliamentary Intelligencer, comprising the Sum of 
Forraign Intelligence, with the Affairs now in Agitation 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland. For the Information 
of the People. July 9 to July 16, 1660 ”— 

I find the following curious advertisement:— 

“ The Pen’s Gallantry : a copy-book containing sundry 
examples of all the curious hands now in use; the second 
impression, with the additions of court-hand copies, ex- 
quisitely performed by the author, Edward Cocker, living 
on the south side of St. Paul’s Church, where he teaches 
the arts of writing and arithmetick in an extraordinary 
manner, Sold by William Place in Gray's Inn Gate 
in Holbourn, and Thomas Rooks at the Holy Lamb at 
the east end of St. Paul’s Churchyard, London.” 

Mavrice Lentuan, M.R.LA, 

Limerick. 

“In roe Srraw.”—I fancied this saying had 
been referred to in “N. & Q.,” but do not find it 
in the three indexes. The following extract pre- 
sents a slight variation, possibly arising from the 
poverty of the mother referred to :— 

“He has now got the seventh child, and the wife is 
presently on the straw, so that the ten pound note came 
seasonably.”—In a note from Brechin, 1767, June. 
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Aw Eprronran Cenrenartan.—It is stated in 
the Printer's Register, p. 111, that Mr. Lewis 
Doxat, Intely deceased, was 108 years old. He is 
reputed to have been born in the British West 
Indies, to have been engaged on the Morning 
Chronicle newspaper in 1788, in 1804 to have 
become editor of The Observer, from which he 
retired in 1857, and died March 8 in the pre- 
sent year—1871. A. H. 

| We believe it was only in The Standard and the 
Printer’s Register that the age of Mr. Doxat is said to 
have been 108 ; whereas in other papers it is stated he 
was aged ninety-eight when he died.—Eb. | 


Queries. 
MEZZOTINTO PRINTS. 


I should like much to obtain a key to a pair of 
mezzotints I possess, which may be recognised by 
some intelligent correspondent by the following 
unartistic description (size 26 in. by 18 in.) :— 

No. 1. Scene, apparently the regions of Pluto. 
On the right, a cluster of grotesque demons; in 
their midst a saintly figure, heats clasped as if 
supplicating the mercy of a winged monster in 
the act of seizing him ; the others pressing around, 
aiding and abetting; above their heads a large 
fish, bestrode by a skeleton goat-headed man 
playing upon a pipe, all joining indeed in one 

ellish chorus directed at the holy man they have 
captured. On the left the three-headed dog 
chained, menacingly rampant in the same direc- 
tion ; a figure in the corner holding a dilapidated 
birch broom over the heads of Cerberus. 

No. 2. Scene the same. In the centre a homely 
elderly female passing ; a basket on her left arm, 
containing apparently drinking vessels ; her apron 
also filled aot held up; in her right hand, ele- 
vated, a naked sword ; head turned and eyes bent 
on the three-headed dog, as in No. 1, straining 
his chains to get at her. In advance, on the other 
side, a group of indescribable demons crouching 
together at the sight of the sword; the principal 
object in this last a monster with skeleton-horse 
head, cloth thrown over the body, and bestrode 
by an imp with owl’s head, sash, sword, spurs, 
bearing staff and colours 4 /a militaire. 

Bats flying about and reptiles filling up the 
foreground of both pictures, while shadowy mon- 


sters occupy the parts not illumed by the light | 


issuing from the infernal caverns. 

In Callot’s engraving of the “ Temptations of 
St. Anthony,” where the arch-enemy, overshadow- 
ing the whole picture, vomits devils of every con- 
ceivable shape upon the poor saint, I find some 
resemblance to my mezzotint. In this and No. 1 
there is notably the corresponding incident of the 
holy man in the grasp of the winged demon, 
which s t that all may be but varied concep- 
tions of St. Anthony’s troubles, of which there 
are, I believe, many pictorial versions, J. 0. 








| 








AvtTHor WanNTED.—Who was the author of 
Evercises, Instructive and Entertaining, in False 
English, seventh edit. 8vo, Leeds, 1799? It is 
stated in the preface that “the following sheets 
were written for the accommodation of the 
author’s own school.” The first edition probably 
dates in 1788. My copy having lost the last pag 
or two (after 110) I should like to complete it. 
There is a work with a similar title, about the 
same dates, by John Perrin. W. P. 


BripeettinE Nouxs.—In what year did the 
nuns of Syon return to England, and what num- 
ber of The Times or Evening Mail contained a con- 
cise history of the sisterhood, written on the 
occasion of their return ? Davin Royce. 

[An account of the return of twelve nuns to England 
of the ancient Convent of Syon House, or, as they are 
sometimes called, Bridgettine Nuns, appeared in the 
Hampshire Chronicle of Sept. 7, 1861, and was copied 
into The Weekly Register of Sept. 14, 1861, p. 7. ey 
are now located at Spetisbury convent in Dorsetshire. 
Consult also Fuller’s Church History, book vi. sect. i. 
38-40, and Chambers’s Book of Days, ii. 105.] 

CHAvVINIsME.— What is the origin of the word 
Chauvinisme? It occurs in a pamphlet addressed 
by Mr. Karl Blind and two other Germans Au 
Peuple francais et a son Assemblée nationale, and is 
dated London, Feb. 1871. L. V. 8. 

[Littré, in his admirable Dictionnaire de la Langue 
Srancaise, defines Chauvinisme “ sentiment du Chauvin” ; 
and explains, “Chaurin, nom d’un personnage de quelques 
dessins populaires, qui, exprimant des sentiments d’un 
patriotisme aveugle et étroit au sujet des succes et des 
revers de Napoléon Ie, est devenu le nom de celui quia 
des sentiments exagérés et ridicules de patriotisme et de 
guerre. C’est tenir un langage de Chauvin.”} 

Tue CuEvron.—What is the heraldic authority 
for the belief that the ancestors of those who bore 
a chevron on their armorial shield visited the 
Holy Land in the time of the Crusades? 8. P. 

Exeter. 

CLEMENTINE Cuvrer.— Will any correspondent 
of “N. & Q.” kindly inform the author of On the 
Edge of the Storm where the Memoir of Clementine 
Cuvier, daughter of the great savant, can be met 
with? It is mentioned and quoted from in the 
North British Review, but no kseller can give 
any information respecting it. 

The Memoir of Clementine Cuvier, by the Rev. Mark 
Wilks, first appeared in the Evangelical Mi for 
Feb, 1828 ; and this interesting memorial of the young, 
the beautiful Clementine, was reprinted by John Angell 
James of Birmingham, with “Reflections.” See his cok 
lected Works, edit. 1860, iv. 393.] 

Corsetr or CaapprstEy-Corsett, Co. Wor- 
CESTER.—Can any one tell me how this family 
was connected with the Corbets of Caus and Wat- 
tlesborough ? ; 

It appears that in 17 Ed. I. Roger Corbet died 
seised of lands in Worcestershire and Gloucester- 
shire, leaving William, his son and heir, then 
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under age ; and that Alda, the mother of the said 
Roger, held a third of the manor of Chaddes- 
ley in dower. (Esch. 18 E. L. 27.) 

“The said Alda or Ada was the widow of a 
William Corbet, and it Sex from her post- 
mortem inquisition (19 Ed. I. 8), that she held 
the whole of the manor of “Imeneye ” of Peter 
Corbet by reason of the minority of William, the 
son and heir of Roger Corbet, who was also her 
heir. H. 8. G. 


Dream oF ExizaBETH DE L’ARcHE.—Can any 
of your correspondents throw any light on this 
subject; and if it be not, as I rather suspect, 
altogether a myth ? T. C.S. 


Eees as AN ARTICLE OF Foop.—I cannot call 
to mind any mention in the sacred writings of 
this most nutritious of animal substances. I may 
say the same of the profane authors, with the 
exception of Plutarch in his Morqls, I cannot 
recall where; but he records, either of himself or 
by the mouth of his colloquists, a partiality for 
the egg of the domestic fowl. Was there any 
reason (religious or superstitious) for their avoid- 
ance by Jew and Gentile ? J. A. G. 

Carisbrooke. 

{Our correspondent’s query will, we think, be full 
answered by two familiar passages—“ Or if he shall as 
an egg, will he offer him a scorpion?” (Luke xi. 12) ; 
and the evidence as to the Gentile use of eggs is shown 
in the Latin proverb: “ Ab ovo usque ad mala,” } 


Gates, Istz or Ma&.—In Mill’s Ordinances 
and Statutes of the Isle of Man (ed. 1821, p. 12), 
mention is made of “ A Court of all the Commons 
of Man, holden at the Castle of Rushin betwixt 
the Gates by Henry Byron, Lieut. of Mau, upon 
Tuesday next after the xx day of Christmas, 
anno domini 1430.” What is the meaning of be- 
twixt the gates, and on which day of the month 
was the court held ? A. E. L. 


“Tue GREATEST CLERKS ARE NOT THE WISEST 
Men.”—Who is the author who originated the 
following phrase: “The greatest clerks are not 
the wisest men” ? J. i. 


[ The line comes from Chaucer : — 
“ The gretest clerkes ben not the wisest men, 
As whilom to the wolf thus spake the mare,” — 

and will be found in The Reve’s Tale (1. 4052, Tyrwhitt’s 
edition), and not in The Miller's Tale, as erroneously 
stated by Mr. Thoms in his notes to Caxton'’s Reynard 
the For—an error which has been repeated by other 
writers. The phrase is also to be found in Reynard, 
where the incident of the wolf and the mare, to which 
Chaucer refers, will be found; see p. 85 of Mr. Thoms’s 
reprint; and in Johnson’s Dictionary (see edition by 
Latham, s. v. “Clerk”) a similar passage is quoted from 
South: “The greatest clerks being not always the 
honestest, any more than the wisest men.” } 


Heratpic.—I possess an old silver seal, with 
arms as follows :—Or on a chevron engrailed azure, 














three Maltese crosses argent. To what family do 
these arms belong ? F. G. L. 

6, Lambeth Terrace. 

Two brothers marry and leave issue male. The 
elder line dies out entirely at the end of some two 
hundred years, but in the meantime heiresses have 
brought fresh quarterings into their coat armour. 
When the younger son’s descendants become the 
representatives of both lines, do they also bear 
quarterings brought by the heiresses into the 
elder line before it became extinct ? 

W. M. H. C. 


Joan p’Arc.—Some years back a book came 
out denying that the Maid of Orleans was burned 
at Rouen, and affirming that she simply retired 
into obscurity. It added, that “The Maid” mar- 
ried and bore children, whose descendants did, for 
several generations, receive a pension from the 
French crown in acknowledgment of the services 
of their ancestress. Of the title of this book I am 
totally ignorant; but I have been informed that 
it was reviewed in The Atheneum, and thinking 
it likely that many persons may remember that. 
review, I am tempted to appeal to the good nature 
of any one able and willing to tell me in what 
year this review appeared. 

Nogtt RADECLIFFE. 


[The grounds of doubt which of late years have risen 
among French antiquaries as to the heretofore unques- 
tioned fact of the death of Joan d’Arc at Rouen, ap 
in a privately-printed volume entitled Doute historique, 
by M. Octave Delepierre, the learned Belgian consul in 
England. An analysis of this work will be found in The 
Athenaum of Sept. 15, 1855, p. 1047. Consult also Cham- 
bers’s Book of Days, i. 702; and “N. & Q.,” 2°4 §. iii. 
447, 512; 3r4 S, ii. 46, 98.] 


Krprer.—What are the derivation and mean- 
ing of this word as applied to salmon? It is 
thought here to be the same as keeper. Webster 
defines it “‘ lean and unfit for use.” 

A. MippLeton. 

School House, Kingsbridge, S. Devon. 


Man Traps anp Serine Guys.— When I was 
young, I was often deterred from trespassing by 
the ominous warning: “‘Trespassers beware! man 
traps and spring guns set here.” I see none of 
such warnings now. Are they out of date, or have 
they been abolished by law? If the latter, when ? 

Gzrorer Lioyp. 

Cramlington. 

[By an act, 7 & 8 Geo. IV. c. 18 (May 28, 1827), any 
person setting any spring-gun, man-trap, or other engine 
calculated to destroy life, or inflict grievous bodily 
harm, was to be guilty of a misdemeanour, The act did 
not extend to Scotland. By the fourth clause, spring- 
guns, &c., might be set inside a dwelling-house for the 
protection thereof, from sunset to sunrise. 


Tae Queen: Empress oF Inpra.— What is 
the date of the London Gazette in which Queen 
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Vietoria was gazetted “ 7. on of India,” thus 
officially assuming that title M. W. 


[We do not believe that any such proclamation has 
been inserted in the Gazette. The Queen, in her Y 
clamation to the people of India, made known to them 

the Governor General from Allahabad, dated Nov. 1, 
1 describes herself as “ Victoria, by the Grace of God, 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and of the Colonies and Dependencies thereof, in Europe, 


. 





Asia, Africa, America, and Australia, Queen, Defender of | 


the Faith.” While in the proclamation, constituting the 
Order of the Star of India (in the London Gazette of June 


25, 1861), the Queen appoints “ her Heirs and Successors, | 


Kings and Queens Regnant of the United Kingdom, to be 
Sovereigns of the Order.” } 


“Tue Survss or Parnassvs.”—Who was the 

author of The Shrubs of Parnassus, a variety of 

tical essays (London, 1760)? “J. Copywell, 

. of Lincoln’s Inn” is named as the author, 

but that is supposed to be a nom de plume, espe- 

cially as no such name can be found on the books 
of that society. H. T. E. 


“ Sm1izs, To Moriy.”—Who wrote this song, 
as _— in Elegant Extracts, 8vo, “ Poetry,” b. iv. 
p- of edition 1796; and also “ The Thought ; 
or, a Song of Similes,” on p. 847? Since — 
the above, on opening an octavo volume entitle 
Antidote to Melancholy, I see the first-named song 
is set to a simple air for two vocalists; still no 
author’s name appears. I. P 


“Portrait oF Lorp Spryre, who commanded 
a Scotch Regiment serving under Gustavus Adol- 
yey by George Jameson, No. 231. Lent by the 
1 of Crawford and Balcarras” (vide Catalogue 
of the late Exhibition of Old Masters in Burlington 
House). Of what family was Lord Spynie? and 
what is known of his career and adventures 
beyond the facts stated above ? 
Nogtt RaDECLIFFE. | 
[Alexander, second Lord Spynie, of the Lindsay family, 
succeeded his father in 1607, and the same year had a | 
charter to him and Joanna Douglas his wife of several | 
lands in Forfarshire. He fought in Germany under the 
banners of Gustavus Adolphus, and acquired high repu- | 
tation as a brave and gallant officer. e married, first, 
Joanna Douglas; secondly, Lady Margaret Hay, only 
daughter of George, first Earl of Kinnoal, high chan- 
cellor of Scotland, and by the last had issue two sons and 
two daughters.—Douglas’s Peerage, by Wood, ii. 518. ] 


Waxpotr’s Nar-srvusu.—In An Essay on the 
Study of the History of England, by Major Samuel 
Dales, F.S.A., London, 1809, 8vo, this e | 
occurs at p. 193: “ Walpole was expelled the | 
house, on a suggestion that he had not used a | 
nail-brush.”’ This incident is said to have hap- 

med during the reign of Anne, about 1710. 

at can the above statement refer to? I will 
be very thankful for any information on this sub- 
Jas. TuRupp. 


ject, if known to “N. & Q.” 
Kilkenny. 





WorcestrersHire Arms.—I wish to ascertain 
what arms were borne by the undermentioned 
sheriffs of Wo ire :— 

1736. Isaac Snow of Tredington. 

1739. John Hart of Shipston-on-Stour. 

1741. Nicholas Bennet of Belbroughton, 

1749. Tho. Watson of Bewdley. 

1751. Geo. Holland of Tenbury. 

1753. Tho. Phillips of Stourbridge. 
| 1779. John Foster of Wordsley.* 

1781. John Darke of Bredon. 

1793. John Steward of Stone. 

1797. Moses Harper of Astley. 

1819. John Jeffreys of Blakebrook. 

1828. Geo. Meredith of Berrington Court. 


Any genealogical notes and a description of the 
arms borne by the following, who occur in a list 
of Worcestershire gentry dated 1660, will also be 
thankfully received : Carew of Littleton, Kemp- 
son, Seaton, Sly, Tyckridge, Tyrer of Lutley, and 
Whitney of Croome. H. Sypney GRazEsRoox. 

Stourbridge. 





Wrecks at Ska: THE Tempie.—I have made 
many fruitless endeavours to find an account of 
the wreck of the brig Temple, Midwinter master, 
about April, 1829, off the Caymanas in the Car- 
ribean sea. The passengers and crew escaped, and 
were subsequently brought to England, after a 
month’s sojourn on those islands, by Capt. Burton 
of the barque Thetis. The owners of the former 
vessel were John Bourke Ricketts, merchant of 
Leadenhall Street, and C. N. Palliner of Harbi- 
ton House, Kingston-on-Thames. I should be 
much obliged to any correspondent who would 





positi 


assist me in a any newspaper report of 
the above. There ought to be such a record. My 


| object is to obtain the names of the rT” 


Replies. 


MURAL PAINTING IN STARSTON CHURCH, 
NORFOLK. 
(4% S. vi. passim; vii. 40, 172, 245, 368.) 

Mr. WatLzR has invented a new theory on the 
subject of this painting, at the same time dismiss- 
ing my view that it represents the death of the 
Blessed Virgin as “so utterly untenable a 
on that it is mere waste of time to consider 
it.” He states that when he wrote in answer to 
F. C. H. he had not the drawing by him, but that 
having since minutely studied its details he finds 
the description by “that writer” inaccurate, and 
that all deductions from it fail. But “that 
writer” has also studied them, and, with the 





* Mr. Foster was a member of an ancient Leicester- 
shire family noticed in Nichols’s history of that county, 


bat the family arms are not given. 
' 
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drawing now before him, is prepared to maintain 
the accuracy of his description. 
The new theory put forth by Mz. Warter is 


that the details show us an altar with the cruci- | 


fixion, a priest in chasuble standing by, and reach- 


ing towards a tonsured figure, apparently to | 


ws Pe the scroll or schedule which he holds, and 
on which is an inscription. But there is no altar. 
What he calls one is merely the head of the bed, 
supported by a thick square post standing on the 
ground. The long side-piece of the bed comes 
close up to it, and apparently fits into it. Of this 
feature he takes no notice: it is in fact subver- 
sive of his whole theory, which will appear as 
we proceed. I think I know what a chasubie is, 
after wearing one for half a century; and the 
figure reaching out his arms does not wear a 
chasuble, but a kind of cope, or a mere cloak. The 
representation of the crucifixion is merely a pic- 
ture or tablet, not standing in the middle, nor even 
near the middle of his supposed altar, but at one 
corner—in fact fixed up at the bedside. “That 
which has been called a shield,” he continues, “is 
certainly no shield at all.” Very likely, but it 
could never have been meant for a chalice, as he 
says he “should imagine it to have been.” For, 
at any rate, the object is shaped like a shield, and 
far too for a chalice, and has neither stem 
nor foot. The figure, remember, is stretching out 
his hands, neither of which appears to hold the 
shield ; and what then could a chalice be for? It 
may even be a piece of embroidery attached to the 
dress of the figure standing behind. But having 
imagined an altar, he of course wanted a chalice, 
and so a large flat shield-like object is made to 
do duty for a round, cupped, stemmed, and footed 
chalice. 

“ There is,” he adds, “a diapered covering, which 
I cannot think is intended for a bed.”” No, indeed; 
for it is an upright screen of wood or some solid 
material painted in diaper, and standing up as a 
partition on the side of the bed. It has no bend, 
nor fold, nor does it show the least sign of being 
used as a covering. “In front of this covering,” 
he continues, “is what appears to be a carved 
tomb.” This is simply the lower part of the bed- 
stead, not standing at all distant from the object 
just described, but flush with it; and, as I before 
observed, joining up to the thick post at the bed’s 
head, and not projecting before it. This puts an 
extinguisher at once upon the idea of its being a 
carved tomb some way before the altar. What 
are we now to think of Mr. WaLLER’s dogmati- 
cal decision? “What I pronounce to be an altar 
has evidently been mistaken for a pillow.” Who 
ever saw an altar supported by a thick square 
rout, connected with a long side piece of a bed- 
stead | 


But now for Mr. Watiur’s new theory. He 
thinks the painting represents the death of St. 


| 


| 











Magdalen. She had preached at Marseilles, 
she lived in the desert, and had frequently the 
communion of ls. Feeling her end to be near, 
she sent word to Maximin, Bishop of Aix, that she 
would appear at a certain hour in the oratory in 
which he performed his devotions. Maximin ac- 
cordingly assembled the clergy, and went into the 
oratory at the time appointed, and there found 
the saint, who, having partaken of the Sacrament 
of our Lord’s Body, afterwards died in front of 
the altar. Maximin afterwards ordered his tomb 
to be made close to the spot. Mr. WALLER pro- 
fesses to take this from the old German accounts ; 
but why did he not quote them fairly and cor- 
rectly? To have done so would have been fatal 
to his new speculation. The saint sent to inform 
the bishop that he was to go into his church, not 
his _— oratory, on the following Sunday at 
the hour of matins, not at the hour of mass, and 
he was to go alone, not assembling his clergy, as 
Mr. WALLER required for his explanation. Here 
is the German original :— 

“Nan hat mir got gefordret zu den ewigen leben das 
solt du den bischoff Maximino sagen und alles das du von 
mir gehért hast unnd sprich wand er an den Suntag zu 
mettin auffstee, so soll er alleyn in die kirchen geen so 
findet er mich darind.”—Passional, 1477. 

Though Maximin ordered his own tomb to be 
made near that of the saint, he at first had a 
marble tomb made for her, and laid her in it. 

“ Da hiess Maximinus ein marmelsteinin sarch machen, 
un leget Mariam Magdalenam darein,”’—Ibid, 

Mr. WALLER indeed fails completely in_his 
application of the legend to the painting at Star- 
ston. There is no altar and no priest in eucharis- 
tic vestments, as he represents, and indeed neither 
could have been at the midnight hour of 
matins ; and though the Holy Communion was ad- 
ministered, it was not by a priest, but by a bishop. 
“The diapered covering,” he says, “is doubtless 
over the dead body.” But it stands up as straight 
as a wall, and is not caleulated for any sort of 
covering. Then he imagines the conspicuous lady 
to be a princess converted by St. Mary Magdalen, 
and afterwards restored to life by her intercession ; 
but this fails in every way. For the scene, MR. 
WALLER says, is the death of the saint, and we 
have just seen that no one was present at that 
but the bishop. Moreover, St. Mary Magdalen 
had lived in a cave for thirty years without seeing 
any human being. Was it likely that a lady 
converted so long before would have even known 
the time or place of herdeath? The same objec- 
tions apply to his supposition that the veiled 
figure near this lady would be Martha; for ehe 
lived away from her sister in her os at 
Tarrascona, had never seen her sister for at least 
thirty years, and may even have died before her. 
I think we may now apply to Mr. WALLER’s 
new theory his own words: “it is so utterly un- 
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tenable, that it is mere waste of time to con- 
sider it.” 

I adhere, then, to my original interpretation, 
that the painting represents the death of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. . 

I have two mediwval woodcuts of her death, 
the details of which sufficiently warrant the con- 
clusion that the same subject is represented in 
the Starston painti In each, the three Apostles 
Peter, James, and John are standing close to the 
bed; and in one of them St. John wears a cope, 
and extends his hands over the bed. In the other 
St. James folds his hands upon his breast, just as 
he does in the fresco before us. As to the prin- 
cipal female figure, she has a very remarkable 
chignon confined in a net, and a fanciful head- 
dress with strings under her chin, exactly accord- 
ing with the modern fashion; but I can see 
nothing that could be meant for a coronet. I take 
her to be one of those devout females who at- 
tended upon the mother of our Lord, and she may 
be Seraphia, who was a rich lady long intimate 
with the Holy Family. The figure holding the 
scroll agrees completely with the mediwval re- 
presentations of St. Peter. We may dismiss the 

ulation as to the inscription on the scroll, and 

e miracle which Mr. WALLER would connect 
with it, because the reading is uncertain, and the 
miracle could not have happened at the death 
scene of St. Mary Magdalen, because no one but 
the bishop was present, and also because the 
miracle never happened at the saint’s tomb at 
Aix, but at Vezelay in Burgundy, whither her 
tomb had been transported many years after her 
death. So Mr. Watter’s new theory breaks 
down completely. 

I had adduced the two angels carrying up the 
soul to heaven as collateral evidence, testifying 
to the immediate assumption of the Blessed 
Virgin. I know, as well as Mr. Water, the 
Hastings brass and other similar cases; but I 
wished to protest against similar presumption 
with respect to others than saints. He told us in 
his former paper (p. 173) that, as none of the 
figures have the nimbus, the omission is of itself 
a fatal objection to its representing the “death of 
the Virgin.” Does he not see that it must be 
—_ fatal to the subject being the death of St. 

agdalen? But in reality it would be 
fatal to neither, for many examples are met with 
where even the holiest of persons—Jesus Christ 
himself—is represented even in old cuts and sculp- 
ture without a nimbus. 

I am content now to leave the reader to deter- 
mine whether my opponent has shown that “very 
extensive acquaintance with medieval art,” with- 
out which he pronounced it “very dangerous to 


dogmatise.”’ F, 0. H. 











DATE OF CHAUCER’S BIRTH. 
(4" 8. vii. 338.) 

Mr. THoms’s argument would have been allow- 
able twenty years ago; but now that the Keeper 
of the MSS. in the British Museum, Mr. E. A, 
Bond, has printed the entries in the Household 
Book of Elizabeth, Countess of Ulster, and wife 
of Prince Lionel, son of Edward III, showing 
payments to or for Chaucer three times in the 
years 1356-9, when he was probably her page— 
and now that modern criticism, in the persons of 
Professor Ten Brink and Mr. H. Bradshaw, has 
shown that “‘ The Cuckow and the Nightingale” 
is not Chaucer’s—it is rather hard to ask us to 
accept the old suppositions that satisfied the last 
generation. 

I contend that there is no need to alter the x1. 
of the Scrope and Grosvenor roll to Lx. Surely 
Chaucer must have told the recorder that he was 
forty and more, as well as that he had been 
armed for twenty-seven years. The latter date 
is assuredly right, for it gives us the year of 
Edward IIL’s expedition to France, 1359, in 
which Chaucer was taken prisoner. Then why 
should the former date be wrong? Suppose 
Chaucer born in 1340; he is then a page to Prince 
Lionel’s wife in 1356-9; and, with the prince, 
joins Edward’s army in 1359 at nineteen years of 
age—a much more likely period for a young fel- 
low in that day to take to arms, than the thirty- 
one that the 1328 date would make him. The 
poet’s “residence at Oxford or Cambridge, or at 
any Inn of Court,” is all gammon and guess: there 
is no evidence for it. 

Next, one of Chaucer's earliest poems is “The 
Dethe of Blaunche,” in 1469. It is essentially 
the work of a young hand, of a man under thirty, 
and not of a mature age like forty-one or forty- 
two, as the 1328 date would make Chaucer at the 
time—an age at which he might have written 
The House of Fame. The early date for Chaucer's 
birth would force us to suppose that he wrote 
such tales as the Reve’s and Miller's, brimful of 
fun as they are, when he was between sixty and 
seventy, and would otherwise make a mess of the 
chronology of the poet’s works. 

Occleve’s portrait of Chaucer is surely one of 
a man not above sixty. He doubtless painted his 
master as he saw him, shortly before his death. 

F. J. FuRNIvatt. 





Will Mr. Txoms allow me to remind him that 
Shakspere’s description of Chaucer’s friend and 
atron as “old John of Gaunt, time-honoured 
ancaster,” is little less remarkable than Chaucer's 
supposed description of himself as “olde and un- 
lusty” at fifty-two? John of Gaunt did not live 
to see his fifty-ninth birthday. Is it not a fact 
confirmed by statistics, that the average duration 
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of life is longer now than in the Middle Ages, 
and therefore men were then considered old at an 
earlier time than now ? HERMENTRUDE. 





Assuming that Chaucer was aged sixty in Oct. 
1386, as suggested by Mr. Toms, it would follow 
that he was armed at thirty-three (60 — 27 = 33). 
Is not thirty-three somewhat too old for a squire 
to enter military service ? A. H. 


THE MEMORY OF SMELLS. 
(4° S, vi. 297 ; vii. 178.) 

BaR-Pornt quotes incorrectly from Hazlitt. 
That fine essayist, in his delightful disquisition on 
the reasons “‘ Why Distant Objects Please,” re- 
marks that “ sounds, smells, and sometimes tastes 
are remembered longer than visible objects, and 
serve perhaps better for links in the chain of 
association.” This is the exact opposite of the 
“strange assertion” that “it is impossible to re- 
member smells.” Hazlitt was far too acute an 
observer of metaphysical facts to make any such 
assertion. The illustrations he gives of his own 
statement are abundantly amusing. He himself 
distinctly remembered the taste of barberries, 
frosted by a North American winter, and eaten 
thirty years before. He quotes from John Fearn’s 
Essay on Consciousness how this strong, solitary 
thinker never lost the memory of the smell of a 
baker’s shop in a by-street in the city of Bassorah, 
nor the peculiar flavour of kangaroo eaten in New 
Holland, and of some fruit eaten in Jamaica 
twenty-eight years previously. Most self-observers 
can corroborate these experiences of sensation 
from their own personal recollections. I once 
dined, oe years since, on a stew of paddy- 
melon—the local name of a smaller species of 
kangaroo—in a northern district of New South 
Wales. Like John Fearn, I can still recall the 
=. flavour of that banquet at any moment. 
So, also, the memory of my first nasal sensation 
derived from a boiling-down establishment in this 
country will ever remain with me. A boiling-down 
establishment, I may explain, is one where sheep 
are boiled down for their tallow. But of all re- 
miniscences of smell and taste commend me to the 
accounts which travellers give of their first ac- 

uaintance with that extraordinary fruit, the 

urian, which grows so plentifully in the islands 
of the Indian Archipelago. When fully ripe this 
fruit gives out an overpowering stench—something 
quite indescribable, and far transcending the two- 
and-seventy separate stinks which Coleridge de- 
clared he counted up in the city of Cologne. But 
let the first disgust be got over, and the fruit be 
fairly fastened upon, and it yields to the courage- 
ous eater a flavour surpassing in richness that of 
all other fruits in one luscious combination. I 
have heard these facts from travellers myself, but 





they are fully stated in Wallace’s recent book of 
travels in the Indian Archipelago. 

One other personal illustration I shall add. 
Within a short distance of the place where I write 
these lines stands the Chinese quarter of Melbourne. 
Let any average Englishman, with all his natural 
senses in reasonable activity, take a ramble through 
that portion of our city, and I defy him ever to 
forget the peculiar smell which will there and 
then regale his olfactories. Even Shakspeare 
could not imagine anything in that line going be- 
yond “a most ancient and fishlike smell” ; but the 
odour I am speaking of beats this by many de- 
grees. De Quincey would have described it as 
immemorially old, distinctly Asiatic, heterogene- 
ous, and unspeakable. D. Buarr. 

Melbourne. 





In opposition to Hazlitt and Prtaervs, and in 
agreement with Bar-Pornt, I think it quite pos- 
sible to remember both smells and tastes. Let 
PeLactus smell to a bottle of eau-de-Cologne, 
and ask himself whether it does not differ in smell 
from vinegar or musty parchment. Will he not 


r say that it does, and will he not at the same time 


recall in his memory the smell of vinegar or musty 
parchment? Let him taste a piece of sugar, and 
ask himself whether it does not differ in taste 
from salt or Spanish liquorice. Will he not say 
that it does, and will he not at the same time 
recall in his memory the taste of salt or Spanish 
liquorice ? 

If he is asked, after being blindfolded, to taste 
or smell something of which the name is not told 
him—say vinegar—will he not know by the aid 
of his memory that it is vinegar, recollecting the 
taste and the smell of the vinegar of which he 
had experience when his eyes were open? By 
what other means but by his recollection of the 
ordinary smell and taste of vinegar can he know 
that what is offered to him is vinegar ? 

Does not Petacivs confute himself and Hazlitt 
when he says that the odour of old documents 
long laid by in a drawer always reminds him of a 
certain brass-bound mahogany desk of his? Does 
he not at the very time compare the odour of the 
documents with the odour, which he bears in his 
memory, of the desk? Surely he does not con- 
ceive that he compares or associates the odour 
of the documents with the form of the desk ? The 
odour of the documents, I consider, recalls the 
similar odour of the desk, and the odour of the 
desk recalls by association the form of the desk ; 
but the comparison or association, in the first in- 
stance, is not of the heterogeneous, but of the 
homogeneous, not of odour with form, but of 
odour with odour. ZETETES. 

I fear that I must totally disagree with Hazlitt 
and his heretical backer, Pexaerus, upon this 
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point ; for, though no doubt certain smells are as- 
sociated with certain visible objects in the memory 
and inevitably recall them, it seems to me to be 
a perfectly natural and easy effort of the mem 
to recollect a scent without identifying it wi 
any time or thing or place ; and so, also, I fancy [ 
could remember a certain peculiar touch without 
connecting it with anything else. It would be 
often a su ent process of the mind to inquire, 
Where did I smell, or where did I feel this be- 
fore? What was the object that so smelt or so 
felt P 

If it were otherwise, I venture to suggest, by 
way of an experimentum crucis, thata blind person 
would have no memory for anything except 
sounds, C. W. Brvenam. 





If the eyes and ears are the only organs by 
which we have any power of using memory, it 
follows that both blind and deaf can have 
no memory at.all. Would Petaatus assert this ? 
I remember well the stink that awoke me one 
night some years ago in Paris, and it was pitch 
dark and perfectly quiet. 

Again; if Petagius were to receive a severe 
kick behind, which, if administered adroitly, he 
might neither see nor hear, I think he would ac- 
knowledge that “through the breach ” you might 
“reach the brain” and memory too. 

W. M. F. 





I am surprised by the assertion of PELacrus 
that “it is impossible to remember smells.” 
Surely this is con to the experience of eve 
man, woman, and “child. He adds, “ the faculty 
of memory can only be exercised upon objects 
which have been seen or impressions made upon 
the organs of hearing.” More startling still. I 
always hitherto thought that memory retained 
and recalled impressions made upon any of the 
“ five senses.” is it not so? Nor can I under- 
stand how “ the old-world fragrance ” of the yew- 
trees in his garden should recall the Derbyshire 
examples, but through the “memory of smells.” 
At any rate, at this moment I remember as dis- 
tinctly the odour as the forms of the famous old 
yew-trees in the churchyards of Beeley and Darley 
in the county above-named. Px Laceius mentions 
“mental chemistry,” but even that were powerless 
to obliterate from memory the memory of ary 
smell whatever. D. 


SCENA: SKHNH’. 
(4 8. vii. 259, 334.) 


There is no question that of words originally 
belonging in common to both Latin and Greek, 
those in the Latin are of an older form, if dif- 
ferent, than the equivalent Greek words, as may 








be seen b Soe et ae 
digamma, oP an — as in olvos, vinum; 
tis, quis; wévre, qui ; wévow, ; and 
super; and the Teagur tenatiantions of genitive 
plural, povrdy (awv), musarum; so much older 
that except in the first and second declension 
no circumflex accent marks the contraction ; so 
that probably the Greeks themselves were un- 
aware of the longer original form, it not occurri 
in any known book. With respect to the termin- 
ation of cxf (scena), this word is only a speci- 
men of a class. The first » is in the root, and 
so unchanged; but the termination was always 
doubtful in Greek. Thus the Doric put a where 
the Attic had », and the Ionic had » where the 
Attic used a, These dialects, as the same named 
styles of architecture, do not mark only, or per- 
haps mainly, the countries from which they took 
their names, but the dates at which they pre- 
vailed—just, for instance, as we may find a certain 
style of architecture or form of speech of an an- 
tique kind lingering longer in one place than 
another. I take it then that the a termination of 
scena is older than the 7, and so retained in the 
Latin. Another kindred example is romr4s, poeta, 
the first » unchanged, the latter belonging to ter- 
mination becoming a. 

While writing of the antique form of many 
Latin words belonging doubtless to the originally 
common languages of the Italian and Greek im- 

igrants, I cannot help noticing the curious way 
in which note and lexicon writers have neglected 
or shirked the existence of the & and sampi, 
and directed all their attention to the digamma. 

Thus Dr. Hayman, in his edition of the Odyssey, 
supplies a digamma at each hiatus. He gives for 
instance For, Fovde, where the omitted letter must 
be a koppa; cf. rov, rovbe, ris, quis, révre, quingue, 
&c., and in lib. 1. line 282, decay has de 
which should be koppa, as is clear if com 
with réc0s, xécos, and quantus, the koppa in Greek 
either being left out or turned into xorr. — 

Again, surely there can be no digamma to Féois 
= suis; the letter wanted here, as in é or é, s, 
sese, of, sibi, must be sampi; in sibi we have 
both sampi and digamma, and possibly in us 
(suus) and %. These are only specimen examples. 
There are many others where the missing letter is 
certain, more still where there is no evidence 
whatever that it was F (digamma). It would be 
just as philosophical to ~ sampis or koppas to 
all as digammas, though the mistakes then would 
doubtless be more numerous, as there are 
more words where the digamma can be pro 
to have been omitted than the other two old 
letters. Still the use of them in the numeral 
alphabet, and the evidence of their former exist- 
ence in the common words, such as prepositions 


and show that it is quite as likely as not 
that ‘some at feast of the words of doubtful form, 
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digammated, may really never — had 


that letter as an initial. Cc. J. 





I am obliged to my two courteous correspond- 
ents for their hints and replies, but they have 
mistaken the drift of my vay I look on 
Greek and Latin as brother and sister languages, 
not parent and child, and wished to trace their 
difference in one specific word in the direction of 
their common derivation. I suppose the final a 
might be latent in Greek which was expressed in 
Latin, and that the latter might more closely con- 
form to a (say) Sanskrit original. Of this I did 
not know enough to say positively whether it 
were so or not. I must still, notwithstanding the 
kind endeavours of my monitors, subscribe myself 
the purblind Myops. 


CHILDREN’S GAMES, 
(4 S. vii. 141, 271.) 


It would be interesting (supposing it to be 
really an ancient rhyme) to trace the variations 
of “ How many miles to Babylon?” My version 
(p. 141) is the Edinburgh ; Mr. PenaExty’s is the 

ornish ; and now, midway, I find the Stafford, as 
follows :— 

“*How many miles to Babylon ?’ 
* Three score and twenty-one.’ 
* Shall we be there by candle-light ?’ 
*O yes, and back again.’ 
*Open your gates as wide as the sky, 
And let King George and his horse pass by !’” 

If we were to add to “again ” to-night, we should 
have three couplets instead of alternate rhymes. 

“Candle-light” reminds one of the Scotch 
“Lyke Wake” (Border Minstrelsy)— 

“ Fire and sleet and candle-light.” 


Three score and ten is a well-known Biblical 
number; but three score and twenty-one seems 
almost scientific. The mythical Dragon of China 
has exactly this latter number of dorsal seaies (or 
vertebrae P) 

The object of visiting Babylon and returning 
by vespers suggests the quaint topographical 
knowledge of the period of the Crusades, and the 
allusions in medieval works to Prester John. 

_By the way, Marco Polo mentions that the two 
friars who accompanied him into Armenia, being 
alarmed at the report of the invasion of the Soldan 
of Babylonia, claimed the protection of the Master 
of the Templars (in that locality), who accord- 
ing! escorted them back to the coast. 

c traveller, in another place, describing the 
kingdom of Prester John, says that the king then 

g gps em a descendant of Prester 
y was nam eorge, and that this Ki 
es held his kingdom = a fief under theGeand 





I have not seen the work by Mr. Chambers in 
which this curious rhyme is noticed, but may 
observe that no Ge and his horse occur in 
any Scotch version, so far as I am aware. From 
this it might be inferred that “ St. George” was 
the original text. 

Of course it will be apparent that Iam merely 
catching at straws, and do not by any means 
propose to call this a Templar rhyme, or even a 
Crusader’s, although our masonic brethren may 
in certain chivalric degrees, have appropriated 
and amplified the idea. I mean no disrespect to 
these degrees, and I may add that one is apt to 
dally with loose ideas when most conpiieal and 
hard to be convinced; thus reversing the Ger- 
man’s * apophthegm, that the most pious are those 
who can afford to jest on grave subjects. 

The following is from Dorsetshire, but the 
metre and rhyme are defective. The upraising of 
the gate suggests a portcullis’:— 

“* How many miles to Babylon 2?’ 
‘ Eighty-eight.’ 
*Can we get there by 
Candle-light ?’ 
* Hold up the gates as high as the sky, 
And let King George and the Royal family pass by.’” 


Here, again, is another Staffordshire rhyme :— 
“ Green gravel, green gravel, 
The grass grows so green, 
And all pretty maidens 
Are fit to be seen. 
We'll wash them in milk, 
And clothe them in silk, 
And write their names down with white pen and ink.” 
Sp. 


Tae Pret Correction or Prcrvres (4 8. vii. 
228, 336.)—It is gratifying to think that, to the 
many important services rendered to his country by 
that very eminent statesman, the second Sir Ro 
Peel, this “clarum et’ venerabile nomen” can 
now be added to the treasures of the National 
Gallery ; government having, I am told, obtained 
for half its value, by desire of the dowager Lady 
Peel, the splendid works of art her noble hus- 
band’s refined taste had collected. Amongst them 
Rubens’ celebrated, but miscalled, “Chapeau de 
Paille.” If I mistake not, it was originally named 
in Flemish “Spansche Hut”—the Spanish hat. 
I know that spanhut means chip-hat, but it is 
evidently not a straw-hat. 

Wilkie’s fine picture, too, of John Knox. But 
is The Atheneum correct in stating “John Knox 
preaching before Mary Queen of Scots”? Ought 
it not to be “ before the Regent Murray” —Mary’s 
brother ? 

I am not sure, being away from my books, 
whether I ever mentioned in “ N. & Q.” my visit- 
ing Sir David Wilkie at Brompton in 1831, whilst 


* Schlegel. 
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he was busy pai we Nt ere ger 4 
him a sword of the period, which he copied. 
He had in his studio a full-length portrait of 
George IV. as large as life, and twice as natural, 
“in a Scotch kilt and tartans, with dirk and clay- 
more—a stupendous figure,” says Thackeray. Also 
a small equestrian portrait of Queen Adelaide, 
which was not very remarkable. 
P. A. L. 


Frae or tae New German Empree (4" S. 
vii. 822.)—The extract from The Globe, copied 
into The Times and thence transferred by D. P. 
to “N. & Q.,” is, as he implies, unintelligible, 
and evidently the composition of one who is igno- 
rant of the A, B, © of heraldry. 

My note of the new flag is, that it is not mi- 

rt, but “Paly of four, or, sa., gu., and arg.”— 

ut I neglected to append a reference to the source 
from which my note was derived. 

Of course there are no such things as sup- 
porters to a flag; but as the red, white, and black 
tricolour of the North German Confederation was 
depicted in a shield tierced in fess on the seals of 
its consular and other officials, I presume that the 
new paly ensign will be similarly treated, and 
supported, not by “the two Indians armed with 
maces of the Prussian crest”’ (!), but by the usual 
savages, or woodmen, which perform that duty 
for the Prussian escutcheon. 

This is not the first time that I have heard of 
persons, presumably well educated, calling a coat 
of arms a “crest.” ‘What a pretty crest Lord 
M. uses,” was said to me only a week or two back, 
the said “crest” being a quartered shield with 
OS helmet, crest, and supporters—all com- 

ete! 

. Mi-parti.—D. P. is quite correct in saying that 
this bearing is a very rare one; but is mistaken in 
his assertion that the coat of Panwitz, given in 
the Wappenbuch, is not an instance of it. 

aa language (Opus Heraldicum, p. gen. 

- 100). may appear a little ambiguous ; and Gail. 
im’s version, “ Parted per pale and base gules, 

t;and sable,” may be thought a fitting trans- 
lation of “De gueules parti d’argent soutenu de 
sable”; but when we prefer to obtain our infor- 
mation at first hand, and consult the W buch 
itself, we find that Spener’s examples—Weiters, 
Wittern, Volstedt, and Panwitz—are exactly in- 
stances of the bearing in question (Siebmacher’s 
Wappenbuch, vol. i. p ates 55, 136, 145, 147, &c.) 
Rietstap blazons the coat of Panwitz thus: 
“ Coupé; au 1 parti d’arg. et de gu., au 2 de sa 
. Against such evidence we cannot accept 

. P.’s statement, “ this is not rt aga 

German heraldry is particularly rich in coats 
formed by partition lines, many of the varieties 
of which are unknown in the heral of other 
nations. Before I became possessed of Rudolphi 








Heraldica Curiosa, I commenced a collection of 
such singularities, and on reference to it I find J 
have recorded upwards of thirty instances of mj- 
parts in Germany and Switzerland alone. 

Joun Woopwarp, 

St. Mary’s Parsonage, Montrose, N. B. 

D. P. will find a correction of The Times’ de- 
scription of the new German flag in the “Table 
Talk” column of The Guardian, March 8, 1871, 

W.I.L. 


Gwats v. Mosqurrozs (4S. vii. 352.) —During 
the whole of last summer I was living in the 
Essex Marshes, in the neighbourhood of Victoria 
Docks, and for four months of very hot weather 
I was subject to perpetual annoyance from myriads 
of insects, which penetrated into the rooms when 
doors and windows were closed. The bite or 
sting of these insects was poisonous, and in many 
cases as serious as that described by J. M. C., and 
they existed in such numbers that it was quite 
impossible to enjoy the cool of the evening with- 
out being bit severely. The people who lived in 
the marshes said that these insects were mos- 
quitoes, that a few came over in the ships among 
the goods, and that when the ships were unladen 
these came out, and bred in the marshes; this 
was confirmed to my knowledge by several sea- 
captains, who said that the insects were the same 
as the mosquitoes in the East, but much smaller. 
I should Tike to know whether mosquitoes are 
known to breed in this country, as I was told that 
the same insects were seen in and about South- 
ampton. I was not so fortunate as J. M. OC, 
for by no means that I could devise was I able to 
protect my skin from these little —— 


G. D. 


The wound inflicted by the gnat is rather a 
sting than a bite, as the insect is seen to insert 
a long sting from its mouth, which appears to 
convey & poison similar to that of a wasp or a bee. 
It may be useful to persons exposed to these an- 
noying insects, to be informed of an effectual - 
servative from them at night. When travelling 
in Germany, between fifty and sixty years ago, 
my bedroom at an inn overlooked a stable yard. 
The gnats in the evening arose too numerous and 
formidable from this damp yard to allow any hope 
of rest or security from punctures. When I 
complained of this terrible nuisance, the waiter 
assured me that he could very soon remedy 
evil. He brought up a chafing dish full of small 
chips of juniper wood, and told me to set fire to 
this wood, the chafing dish being placed in the 
middle of the room, and go to bed inmotion = 
the smoke. I did so, and the room was soon 
with smoke, but of a pleasant aromatic 
which was reall ble. This was fatal to 
the gnats: they issued out from the curtains and 


every part of the room, hurrying to the windows 
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to escape suffocation. These being at first closed 
were ccichiy covered all over with gnats. Many 
were glad to make their escape when I opened 
the windows, and the rest fell dead or helpless ; 
so that I had a quiet comfortable night. The 
smoke of juniper wood appears to destroy gnats 
very speedily. F. C. H. 

Rev. Toomas Brooxs (4 S. vii. 342.) — My 
memoir, containing all that has come down rela- 
tive to this illustrious and venerable Puritan, will 
be found in my collective edition of his complete 
works (6 vols. 8vo), published in Nichols’s Puritan 
Divines, and I should suppose readily accessible 
in Philadelphia to your correspondent. 

A. B. Grosart. 

St. George’s, Blackburn. 

Mrs. Mary Cuvurcuitt, 1675 (4** S, vii. 234.) 
Iam afraid I can only help Mz. C. W. Bryenam 
further into the dilemma by stating that some 
time ago I was rooting up this subject, and jotted 
down (authority unnoted) that her maiden name 
was “ Allen,” and that she died “circa 1675,” 
which is within about eighteen months of the 
time as given in register as quoted by Mr. Brye- 
HAM. 1 cannot give the date of death or place of 
burial of Sarah, née Winstan, but as to the latter, 
beg to suggest Wootton Glanvil as likely; or as 
her son, Sir Winstan Churchill, died March 26, 
1688, and was interred at St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields, London, it is just probable that her re- 
mains rest there also. MELCOMBE. 


“Tae Hos in toe Weti” (4 S. vii. 201, 
220, 310.)—I notice in Sotheran’s Catalogue, Feb. 
1871: — 

“ Hops in the WELL; or the Guardian Outwitted. A 
Poem, Humorous and Moral. Plates, thin 12mo. (From 
the Heber Collection.) 1769.” 

Is this the “old farce” referred to by G. 
Westiock ? Tos, Stewarpson, Jon. 


LaNcAsHIRE Wirtcues (4" S. vii. 237, 311.)— 
“Lancashire witches” and “Cheshire cats” are 
the only county sobriquets for ladies that I know 
of, and certainly the Cheshire ladies are not 
toasted as cats. I do not agree with Mr. Rat- 
cLIFFE, for I think the ladies of other counties 
would be as likely to take offence if given at a 

ublic dinner as “The Suffolk witches,” “The 
vonshire witches,” as “The Lancashire witches” 
would be if toasted under any other than that 
prescribed form. Fancy the disgust of the Lan- 
cashire fair ones, if some ignorant stranger were 
to propose “ The ladies!” P. P. 


Letrer or Epwarp IV. (4" S. vii. 229, 312.) 
Tam glad that my paper has elicited further cri- 
ticism of the language of this document, thus 
affording additional arguments why the original 
should be submitted to inspection. I may, how- 

sees nothing yet dis- 


ever, venture to state that 


tinctly incompatible with the supposition that it 
is authentic. As to the form “ Hagia Majestas," 
I know it has been said that the term “ Majesty” 
was not *p lied to any King of England before 
Henry VI L This may be true as regards the 
English word; but Henry VII. was addressed as 
“Sacra Regia Majestas” by Cardinal Hadrian de 
Castello,” and as “ Majestas Vestra” by two other 
cardinals. (See my Letters of Richard III. and 
Henry VII., i. 103, 109*; ii. 112.) I suspect the 
expression was first used by Italian diplomatists 
on the revival of letters; and if so, it was not un- 
likely to have been employed by an Italian secre- 
tary, who may possibly have come to England 
along with the legate Coppini. The letter cer- 
tainly is in an Italian hand. As to the style of 
the Dukes of Milan, I have referred to the work 
mentioned by TEwaRs, but it does not come down 
far enpugh to decide the question. 
James GAIRDNER, 


Cran McAtrin (4% S. vii. 189, 290.)—The 
replies of Mac. and W. Wryrers, Waltham Ab- 
bey, confirm the statement I made in making 
inquiries concerning the existence and origin of 
this clan; namely, that all that relates to them 
is of very vague and uncertain character. Mag., 
for example, says : — 

“ The descendants of King Alpin are supposed to have 
formed the clan Alpin. . . . The Macalpins of the present 
day I believe to be descended from Macgregors, and to have 
assumed the name when that of Macgregor was proscribed. 
. . . Who, knowing the history of the Highlands and its 
clans,” and so forth, “ would expect to find . . . muni- 
ments establishing the descent of the various chiefs from 
Kenneth Macalpin ?” 


It will be seen that supposition, individual 
belief founded on no cited authority, and an ad- 
mission of the unreasonableness of looking for 
documentary evidence, are freely avowed by Maa. 
to exist in connection with this subject. Thus 
far, then, the inquiry has not been rendered more 
satisfactory than it was when the query was 
raised. 

Mr. Wixters has my thanks for referring me 
to the Baronage of Scotland; but it will be seen 
that, in the note to Clan-Alpin’s Vow, the belief 
of Mag. therein receives a direct contradiction ; 
for, while he supposes the Macalpins to have 
formerly been of Macgregors, and to have assumed 
the name when that of Macgregor was proscribed, 
Boswell’s note tells us that the genealogist of the 
Macalpins and Macgregors in the Baronage of 
Scotland states that those who had assumed the 
name of Macalpin adopted the name of the Mac- 
gregors, in order to oy the aid of a clan 
more powerful than their own, and thus lost their 
separate existence. To reconcile these discrepan- 
cies I do not make the attempt; but I again ask— 
Is there anything more than a very “foggy” kind 
of evidence in support of the idea that such a 
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the clan Macalpin, such a line of chief- M 45. The 10th P. of W. 
ee deat the : dance,” &e. Regt. “dew 


ete: 
of residence for them, ever exi P 


ENQUIRER. 

Cutenons (4° S. vii. 93, 261, 326.)—Voltaire 
mentions the chignon : — 

“ Mademoiselle, en faisant froide mine, 
Ne daigne pas aider & la cuisine; 
Elle se mire, ajuste son chignon.” 

The primary meaning of the word is, of course, 
“nape of the neck.” But what is the etymology ? 
I was at first disposed to derive it from wiov, “ back 
of the head,” “nape of the neck” (Apwr. H. A., 
i. 7, 2), with a — sibilant (wsov—sinion, 
cinion, chignon). Ménage gives “chignon du cou, 
de catena; catena, catenum, cateno, catenonis, 
chaignon, chignon : chaignon pour chignon se trouve 
dans Nicot, et dans la Ballade de Villon, dans 
laquelle Villon crie merci & tout le monde.” 
Landais says, “du mot Francais, chaine, on a fait 
chaignon, et ensuite chignon: le derriére du cou. 
Autrefois les femmes nommaient chignon les che- 
veux rétroussés qui couvraient leur chignon” ; 
and Roquefort gives, “ chaigne, chaignon, chaing- 
non: le chignon du col, de catena.” Littre says of 
the etymology, “le méme que chainon, com- 

ison au chainon d’une chaine avec les nodo- 
sités des vertébres; Berry, coignon, chagnon.” 
R. 8. Cuarnock. 

Gray’s Inn Square. 

P.8. The word, in its primitive meaning, is 
found in the thirteenth century corrupted down 
to caon and chaon; in 1599 (J. de Meung, Test.) 
it is written chaaignon, and subsequently chaignon, 
chinon, eschignon, and chesnon. 


Dienton Caricatures (3 S. x. 13, &c.)—I 
have not yet seen anything further on this subject. 

I possess a book containing eighty-two, the ad- 
ditional ones being Mrs. H. , Sar tn in Timour 
the Tartar and the Amateur of Fashion in the 
character of Lothario (Romeo Coates, the Cocky 
Coates of his day.) 

I have a loose No. 35, the “ Lady of the Lake,” 
slightly varied in the details. All my carica- 
tures, or rather characters, are coloured. The 
daughters undertook this department, and I have 
often amvsed myself by helping them. The 
“ faded ink subscriptions ” were generally written 
by one of “ Dighton the younger's”’ sisters. 

I give some information wanting in Mr. Woon’s 
Pas, coe 


No. 30. The Duke of Queensberry. 

No. 49. The Duke of Buckingham. 

No. 71. Lord Fitzroy Somerset. 

No. 78. Brooke Watson, who had his leg bitten 
off by a shark, when he in his excess of politeness 
wished to give precedence to the creature in its 
own element. 

No. 80. Townsend, the Bow Street Runner. 





There were two Dightons; nay, there were 
more. 

Dr. Doran errs in the spelling of the name; 
it was always without the e; and one who could 
blacken the “e” of another would scarcely hesi- 
tate to apply anything but a detergent to his 
character. HURCHILL, 


Raso Statements: Grsson’s “ Dective ayp 
Fatt” (4" S. vii. 232, 273, 289.)—Mr. Tew says 
that his edition of Gibbon, 1818, has “ an hundred 
well disciplined soldiers.’’ I find the edition of 
1817 has the same, but I have lately met with 
the edition of 8. A. & H. Oddy, Oxford Street, 1809, 
or only fifteen years after his death ; it says, “an 
hundred thousand.” However, from the para- 
graph which I gave at length, the meaning is so 
obvious that I am surprised that so acute a critic 
as Mr. Tew should not have seen the omission of 
the printer. CLaRRY. 


Essays Driving, Morat, and Porrttcat, 1714: 
Dean Swirr (2™* S. v. 27.)—One of your cor- 
respondents, M. S., inquires at this reference for 
the name of the author of this pamphlet against 
Dean Swift. Although many years have elapsed 
since this query was printed, some one may care 
for an answer to the effect that there can y 
be a doubt of this tract having been written by 
Thomas Burnet, son of the bishop, who was like- 
wise author of the Second Tale of a Tub. 

A copy of the Essays in the Library of the 
British Museum (12350. C.) has the following 
memorandum in manuscript of the period of pub- 
lication, and on the title-page :— 

“ A severe Satire on Dean Swift and his Writings, pat- 
ticularly the Tale of a Tub. Probably by Bp. Burnett's 
son, Tho. B. Esqr.” 

F. G, SrerHEns. 


Cravoer’s “ Cot-Fox” anp “ GarrorHED” 
(4 S. iv. 358.)—With regard to the first, com- 
pare “cold reed” (Gamelyn, 1. 531 and 759.) 

With regard to the second, M. R. says, “ The 
term (gag-toothed) seems to have been applied 
only to women.” Here is an instance to the con- 

“ With that she bent her browes, and like a Fary of 
hell began to flie at him, saying, ‘ Why you 
Jacke!’ &c.”—Thoms’s Early English Prose 
i. 103. 

Cuthbert of Kendall, the man vituperated, is 
notoriously a lecher. Joun AppIs. 


a Crtss-Cross-A B C (4" S, vi. 367.)—An 
illustrated paper on “ Criss-Cross” by Mr. F. C. 
Lukis, F.S.A., is in the Religuary for Oct. 1870. 
Mr. Lenraan queries Jain, and inquires if it is 
not Celtic. I think not. The Kentish equivalent 
to “ Criss-Cross-lain” is “ crise-crass row.’ Hence 
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I conclude Jain = lane, i. e.a lane or row of letters, 
vis. the alphabet. GEoRGE Brpo. 


Latin Provers (4* S. vii. 56.)— 

“ Vehementer quosdam homines, et eos maxime, qui te 
et maxime debuerunt, et plurimum juvare potuerunt, 
invidisse dignitati tue : simillimamque in re dissimili 
tui temporis nunc, et nostri quondam fuisse rationem : 
ut, quos tu reipublice causa leseras, palam te oppug- 
narent, quorum auctoritatem, dignitatem, voluntatemque 
defenderas, non tam memores essent virtutis tue, quam 
laudis inimici.”—Cicero, Lentulo, Epist. Fam. i. 7. 

GP.2 


Beauty Steer (4" S. vii. 143.)—This is a 
very common term in Scotland, where also I have 
heard it said very often that “ The two hours 
before midnight are worth all that come after it.” 

Epwarp Riwsavutt Drevin. 


Eprruets or THE Monrtus (4" S, vii. 343.)—I 
forward to you the following titles of the months 
taken from my copy of— 

“Five Hundred Points of good Husbandry newly 
set foorth by Thomas Tusser, Gentleman. London, 1610.” 

“A kindly good Janiueere 
Freezth pot by the feere. 
February fill the dike 
With what thou dost like. 
March dust to be sold, 
Worth ransom of gold. 
Sweet April showers 
Do spring May flowers. 
Cold May and windy, 
Barne filleth vp finely. 
Calme weather in June 
Corne sets in tune. 
No tempest, good July, 
Least corne looke 4 


Drie August and warme 
Doth haruest no harme. 
September blow soft 

Till fruit be in loft. 
October good blast 

To blow the hog mast. 
November take flaile, 

Let skep no more faile. 

O dirty December 

For Christmas remember.” 

I have frequently heard those for the first eight 
months, with but little variation, from agricul- 
tural labourers on the east coast of Lincolnshire, 
and occasionally that for November. The word 
= is in constant use for a peck measure. 

a for the first seven months are also 
uoted in the Shepherd of Ban ’s Rules to 
Suclge of the Weather, by J. Claride (London, 
1748), and run as follows :— 
“ Janiver freeze the pot by the fire. 


When April blows his horn, 

It’s good both for hay and corn, 

An April flood 

Carries away the frog and her brood. 

A cold May and a windy 

Makes a full barn and a findy(?) 

A May flood 

Never did good. 

A swarm of bees in May 

Is worth a load of hay, 

But a swarm in July 

Is not worth a fly.” 

R. M, Heantey. 

Queen’s College, Oxford. 


Voyageur Picrons: Pieron Post (4 8. vii. 
185, 284, 291.)—Looking over some old numbers 
of the Revue britannique, I find with regard to 
these (vol. x. serie 7, A° 1852)— 





“De tous les étres de la création i] est le quatritme 
nommé dans la Genése, qui en fait mention avant la fin 
du Déluge. 

“ Noé envoya une colombe sept jours aprés le corbeau, 

our voir si les eaux avaient cessé de couvrir la terre. 

“ Mais la colombe n’ayant pu trouver ot mettre le pied, . 
parceque la terre était toute couverte d’eau, elle revint 
a lui. 

“Tl attendit encore sept jours et il envoya, de nouyeau, 
la colombe hors de l’arche. 

“Elle revint & lui le soir, portant dans son bec un 
rameau d’olivier dont les feuilles étaient toutes vertes. 

“Cette colombe était probablement le pigeon bleu des 
roches—notre biset'sauvage. Quoi qu'il en soit, les Arabes 
ont composé sur le messager de Noé une charmante lé- 
gende. ‘ La premitre fois,’ disent-ils, ‘la colombe retourna 
& l’arche avec une branche d’olivier, mais rien qui indi- 
quat l'état de la terre ; la seconde fois le limon rougeatre 
qui couvrait ses pattes indiquait que les eaux s’¢taient 
retirées de dessus terre; et pour rappeler cet événement, 
Noé demanda au seigneur que les pieds de ces oiseaux 














If the grass grow in Janiveer, 

It grows the worse for’t all the year. 

The Welchman ’ud rather see his dam on the beir 
Than to see a fair Febrneer. 

March wind and May sun 

Makes clothes white and maids dun. 


conservassent la couleur rouge qui les distingue encore 
aujourd’hui.’ L’analogie des mots hébreux adoum, rouge, 
admeh, terre, avec Adm, Adam, est remarquable ; notre 
mot homme se dit aussi en ture a’dam.” 

From this earliest example of the ron 
veller, it seems pretty evident that the faculty they 
have of returning home could not be “ by land- 
mark,” as the whole land was under water; nor 
“ by the stars,” as the sky only cleared up with 
the rainbow when “ Noé was out of the ark”: it 
must then have been “ by instinct,” like the bird 
Mr. R. W. ALLDRIDGE mentions, which returned, 
when only nine weeks old, from a distance of 
seventy miles. P. A. L. 


“ArpuTunot”: “ RUTHVEN”: HOW PRO- 
NounceD ? (4 §. vii. 342.)—I once knew a lady, 
one of the daughters of Graham of Morphie, who, 
as it so happened, was the maternal aunt of Vis- 
count Arbuthnot. This lady pronounced the 
name Arbuthnot with the accent on the second 
syllable. She was a woman of good education, 
somewhat of the best, and her husband had been 
a man of letters. I have never heard this name 
pronounced otherwise. “Riven” for Ruthven 
18 @ conventional departure or fashionable cor- 
ruption for which it is difficult to account, just 
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as the English name Theobald is spoken Tibbdaid, 
and the Scotch name Majoribanks called Marsh- 
banks. J. Cx. R. 

Temple. 

In Scotland this name is uniformly pronounced 
with the accent on the second syllable. I have 
no doubt that Dr. Arbuthnot himself, a native of 
Arbuthnot parish in Kincardineshire, who did not 
leave Scotland until after taking his medical de- 
gree at Aberdeen, so pronounced it. Nor is it 
by any means evident that his English friends 
adopted a different use. It is true that the accent 
is otherwise placed in the line quoted by JayDEE 
from Pope’s Epistle— 

“To second, Ar’buthnot, thy art and care ” ; 


but, on the other hand, we have the same poet, in 
his Farewell to London, thus writing— 
“ Farewell, Arbuth’not’s raillery 
On every learned sot!” 
His other friend, the Dean of St. Patrick’s, in his 
poem On the Death of Dr. Swift, writes— 
“Poor Pope will grieve a month, and Gay 
A week, and Ar’buthnot a day ” ; 
yet the same piece contains the couplet — 
“ Arbuth’not is no more my friend, 
Who dares to irony pretend”; 
and in Swift’s much earlier verses Written in Sick- 
ness are the lines— 
“ Removed from kind Arbuth’not’s aid, 
Who knows his art but not his trade.” 
The prologue to The Shepherd's Week by Gay 
gives another instance— 
“This leech Arbuth’not was yclept,” 
followed a few lines further on by— 
“ I'll hie with glee 
To court, this Ar’buthnot to see.” 

The above quotations go far to prove that, 
when the rhythm did not require a transference 
of the accent, the three friends of the learned and 
witty Scotch physician retained it in what I must 
call its proper place. The great probability is 
that by them, as well as by himself and his coun- 
trymen, the genial Doctor, as Gay has it, “ Ar- 
buth’not was yclept.” Norvat Cire. 

Aberdeen. 

! Being a native of the city of Aberdeen, which 
is not far distant from the ancestral seat of the 
noble — of the Arbuthnots, I had frequent 
occasion to hear the name pronounced, but always 
with the accent on the second syllable. Whether 
this is the correct pronunciation or not I cannot 
pretend to say. J. Macray. 


Stow-on-tHEe-Wotp (4" S. vii. 344.)—Stow- 
on-the-Wold was in the diocese of Worcester 
before the Reformation. Alicia Floure of Stow 
S. Edward's (for that is the town’s ancient name), 


= 





ueathed to the “ mother church of Worcester 
xii*” by her will, a.p. 1378. Davip Royer, 
Netherswell Vicarage, Stow-on- Wold. 


Sir Jonny Mason (4 S.-vii. 365.)—I shall be 
sincerely obliged if P. M. will communicate with 
me in reference to Sir John Mason and his de- 
scendants. SamvE. Tucker, 

Fortis Green, Finchley, N. 


Op Faminres witHout Coat Armour (4* §, 
vii. 344.)—As a herald of long standing—having 
studied that which has been bitterly but rightly 
termed the “ science of fools with long memories” 
for more than twenty years—1 think I may yen- 
ture to answer P.’s query in the affirmative. No 
doubt there are many old families without coat 
armour. What would such esquires as Sq uire 
Western care for heraldry? The way in whi 
coat armour was assigned, it must be remem- 
bered, was by the heralds in their visitati 
when each gentleman of a very small freehold 
estate was summoned and made to pay for the 
proper entry of his arms and crest or his coat 
armour only. But oftentimes the heads of fami- 
lies, to use a slang expression, “squared” the 
matter with the heralds, and conveyed themselves 
away, not being willing to have honour thus thrust 
upon them. Nor was it alone as regards the 
bearing of coat arms that the retiring nature of 
Englishmen was shown. If P. will refer to the 
first pages of Evelyn’s Memoirs he will find that 
gentleman’s father, paying a fine rather than be 
made a knight. 

“ Receaved the 29 Oct. 1630, of Richt Evlinge of Wot- 
tone in the countye of Surr’ Esq. by way of composic’one 
to the use of his Mat., being appl by his M. collector for 
the same, for his Fine for not appearinge at the time and 
place apoynted for receavinge order of knighthood, the 
somme of fivety pound, I say receaved, 

“ Tao. Crymes.” 
And surely a reader of “N. & Q.”’ needs not to be 
told that in the days of Elizabeth, and especially 
of James I. and Charles I., “knights” were not 
thought much of—dried apples were called 
“ withered Sir Johns.” Honour was vended very 
cheaply, and King James’s notion of making 
money by a batch of baronets was no new idea, 
onl he held out the bait and added novelty to it. 
Before his time gentlemen were called up to be 
honoured, and fined heavily if they did not sub- 
mit to be honoured. P. may rest assured that 
there are many very old families not possessing 
coat armour, unless that which their ambitious 
descendants have had assigned to them by Messrs. 
Stamp, Die, Blazon, & Co., the eminent adver- 
tising “ heraldic artists.” Haw FrRisw&1t. 
Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury Square. 


Bears’ Ears (4" S. vii. 256, 350.)—Many per- 


in Suffolk still call the auricula bears’ ears. 
sons in Suffo = -4 
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Sarvts’ Eales ca" S. vii. 305.)—I think if 
readers of “ N. & Q.” had each a copy of Dr. F. 
C. Husenbeth’s Emblems of Saints, published by 
Longmans & Co., price five shillings, they would 
there very often find the information sought’ for 
in these pages. According to the author of this 
work SS. Mathias, Matthew, Wolfgang, Adjustus, 
have for their emblems hatchets. W. Marsa. 


Tae Nitze AND THE Brat (4* S, vii. 186, 314.) 
Under this heading there are some references to 
a passage in Eccles. xi. 1— 

“Cast thy bread upon the waters, for thou shalt find 
it after many days,”— 
the drift of which I cannot with any certainty 
make out, in a of the writer not having 
translated the Greek and Latin quotations. What 
I wish to direct attention to, is the variety in the 
translation of the above and some other passages 
from the Hebrew. In a version now before me— 

“ The Holy Bible .... with Twenty Thousand Emen- 
dations.” London: Longmans, Brown, & Co., 1843,*— 
the verse in question is thus given : — 

“Cast thy bread-corn upon the watered ground, and 
thou shalt find it after many days.” 

In the Douay Version (London: Simms and M‘In- 
tyre, 1847) it runs — 

“ Cast thy bread upon the running waters; for after a 

long time thou shalt find it again.” 
There is perhaps not much dissimilarity in mean- 
ing here, although one might well desire to have 
& more exact agreement in translation. But what 
is an ordinary reader to make of the following ? 

Job v. 7:— 

“Yet man is born unto trouble, as the sparks fly 
upward.”— Common Version. 

“For man is not born to trouble, as the sparks fly 
upwards.” — Version 1843. 

“ Man is born to labour, and the bird to fly.” —Douay 
Version. 

Job vi. 6-7: — 

“Can that which is unsavoury be eaten without salt ? 
or is there any taste in the white of an egg?” 

“The things that my soul refused to touch are as my 
sorrowful meat.”— Common Version. 

“Can an unsavoury thing be eaten that is not sea- 


soned with salt? or can a man taste that which, when | 


tasted bringeth death ?”— Douay Version. 


These form a very small‘sample of the discre 
ancies in translation I have met with. Am I right 


in supposing that, in some cases, the exact mean- | 


ing of the Hebrew cannot be ascertained ? F. 
nverness. 


Though the overflowing of the Nile, which in | 


itself would be no novelty to the Israelites, is not 
expressly mentioned by Moses, it seems distinctly 
referred to in Deut. xi. 10, 11: where the Is- 
raelites are told the promised land was not like 





[* By J.T. Conquest, M.D., the well-known physician, 
who died on Oct. 24, 1866.—Ep. } 


P- | Francis and Junius, he remarked :— 















































Egypt, but a land that drank water of the rain of 
heaven. Zechariah xiv. 17,18, distinctly refers to 
Egypt’s being independent of rain for its fruitful- 
ness. P. P. 


PIcKELHERRING (4* §, vii. 355.)—In “ Notices 
to Correspondents ” it is said, “In the German 
farces Pickelherring is the name of the Droll or 
Merry Andrew.” It was his name at Looe, in 
Cornwall, also in my boyhood, and was frequently 
abridged into Pickle, or rather Peckle. 

Ww. PENGELLY. 





Torquay. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The Handwriting of Junius, professionally Investigated by 
Mr. Charles Chabot (Expert). With Preface and 
Collateral Evidence by the Hon. Edward Twisleton. 
(Murray.) 

This handsome quarto volume, with nearly three hun- 
dred fac-similes, has a double interest. The first from 
the influence which it is destined henceforth to exercise 
upon all questions where identity of handwriting is con- 
cerned, and it will be esteemed a text-book upon that 
subject ; and the second from its bearing on the great 
Junian controversy, and it is with reference to the latter 
that it will at this time be more especially considered. 
On the publication of Woodfall’s edition of Junius in 
three volumes, the late ingenious Mr. John Taylor, struck 
it is said by Junius’ advocacy of the cause of young 
Francis, then a clerk in the War Office, was led to inves- 
tigate the origin of this feeling; and the result was his 
conviction that Dr. Francis, the father of the injured 
clerk, was Junius. This opinion he advanced in a pam- 
phlet entitled A Discovery of the Author of the Letters of 
Junius, which was published in 1813. It is believed 
that, shortly after the pamphlet appeared, Mr. Taylor 
received a hint from Mr. Dubois, the secretary or aman- 
uensis of Sir Philip Francis, that he was not quite right 
in his guess, but very near it; and that, consequently, 
the pamphlet was suppressed (for its almost total disap- 
pearance is hardly otherwise to be accounted for), and 
another, entitled Junius Identified, with Sir Philip 
Francis for its hero, made its appearance. If this theory 
has met with many able and vigorous opponents, it has 
on the other hand been supported by many well quali- 
| fied to form an opinion on this authorship, one of the most 
| eminent among them being the late Lord Macaulay. 
Though less confident upon the subject of late years, 
Lord Brougham in 1817, reviewed the latter pamphlet 
in the Edinburgh Review ; and in a note to the article, 
the whole tenor of which was to prove the identity of 





“ We understand that it is confidently stated in Lon- 
don that still more precise evidence exists of the 
| similarity of hands, drawn from Sir P. Francis’s earlier 
| penmanship.” 

We have great reason to believe that Lord Brougham 
here referred to the documents now published for the first 
time by Mr. Twisleton, and which form the basis and 
origin of the large and elaborate work now before us. 
These documents consist of a copy of verses, and the 
anonymous covering letter sent to a Miss Giles, at a time 
when Francis was at Bath on a visit to his father. Soon 
after the publication of Woodfall’s three-volume edition 
of Junius with its fac-similes, Miss Giles, then Mrs. King, 
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who had always believed the letter and enclosure came 
from Francis, — the identity of the two hands, 
and in q ts were fac-similed. This 
proceeding, it is ae gave offence to Sir Philip Francis, 
consequently but few of the fac-similes were distributed. 
We have not to detail how these papers came under 
the notice of Mr. Twisleton; how he submitted the verses 
to Mr. Netherclift, who decided that they were not hand- 
written by Francis; how they eventually proved, in the 
judgment of Mr. Chabot, to have been written by Tilgh- 
man, Francis’s cousin and companion at Bath ; how the 
covering letter was eventually identified as Francis’s ; 

nor to enter at length upon the minute and searching 
investigation subsequently undertaken by Mr. Chabot to 
establish that the Junian letters were handwritten by 
Francis, 

For all these, and much more curious matter that bears 
upon the question, we must refer our readers to the book 
itself. They must recognise, as we have done, the earnest 
desire of Mr. Twisleton to present his case fairly and 
impartially, and the careful manner in which Mr. Chabot 
gives the reasons on which his judgment is founded ; and 
the result will be, we doubt not, a verdict from the 
majority, affirmative of the identity of Francis and 
Junius. In our mind there have always existed so many 
difficulties in the way of believing that Francis could have 
been the writer of the Letters of Junius, that if those 
difficulties have been at all removed by Mr. Twisleton, we 
must record our admission of that fact in the well-known 
declaration of Tertullian, “Credo, quia impossibile.” 

Books RECEIVED.—Here and There in ——s in- 
cluding a Pilgrimage to Stratford-upon- Avon, by a Fellow 
of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. (J. k. Smith.) 
A pleasant little volame of papers, which ought to have 
been noticed before. There is perhaps not much to be 
said for George the Fourth ; but Huish’s book is a very 
poor authority on which to stigmatise him as the F.S.A, 
has done.— Selections the Correspondence of Robert 
Bloomfield, the Suffolk Poet. Edited by W. H. Hart, 
F.S.A. A selection of interesting illustrations of the life 
and writings of Bloomfield, which will be very acceptable 
toall the admirers of this simple, thoroughly English 
poet.— Lord- Lieutenant and High- Sheriff. Corre: — 
ence upon the Question of Precedence. Chliated by 
Davenport, F.S.A. (Stevens & Haynes.) A very useful 
summary of the question. 


Tue collection of early printed books at the Archwo- 
logical Institute is of the most interesting character. 
Most of the specimens exhibited are what bibliomaniacs 
call “ fifteeners.” The Rev. J. Fuller Russell is the 
largest contributor, and volumes have also come from 
the libraries of Sir William Tite, Mr. Addington, Mr. 
Quaritch, Messrs. Ellis and Green, and many others. The 
most interesting of all the books is the “ Mentz Psalter” 
graciously lent by her Majesty, who also exhibits several 
other curious and valuable specimens of the earliest typo- 
graphy. 

Messrs. LoNGMAN announce among their forthcoming 
books. a volume of “ Popular Lectures on Scientific Sub- 
jects,” by Professor Helmholtz of Heidelberg. 


Hiepen's “Powicronicon.” — The copy sold by 
Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Hodge, on Monday of 
the present week, is thus described in the catalogue :— 

“ Black letter, a remarkably sound and perfect copy in its 
pristine state, with large margins; of extreme rarity in 
such fine — condition, old calf, a most desirable 
volume. prynted at Westmestre by Wynkyn The- 
worde, M.ccoc,Lxxxxv.’ This edition is remarkable for 
the of its typographical execution.” 
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CrrcuLation oF THe Exursrrion CaTALocuns.—Oq 
the two first shilling days at the Exhibition, the salegf 
the Official Catalogues was 2,300 and 2,080 copieg 
respectively. . 

Tar Newsrarer Press Fuxp.—The Annual Dinner” 
of the friends of this usefu! and thriving Institution will | 
take place to-day (Saturday), under the Presidency of © 
the Earl of Carnarvon. 


Tue Literary Founp.—The Bishop of Winchesterig” 
to take the chair at the Anniversary Dinner on Tuesday 
next, on which occasion he will be supported by a large 
and influential body of stewards. 

St. Parrick’s anD Curist CHURCH CATHEDRAL& = 
A bill has been introduced into the Irish Church 
constituting Christ Church, as the older of the two, ws 
cathedral of the cliocese of Dublin; and St. Patrick’s ay ~ 
—— jurisdiction as the national church or Minster, 

having a common relation to all the dioceses. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


‘articulars of Price, &c., of the following books to be sent 
as gentlemen by whom they are required, whose 
are given for that purpose: 
Epissurnen Review. Index to Vols. I. to XX. inclusive. 
Wanted by Mr. Henry Moody, Royal College of Physicians, 8.W, 
McurRRayY’s Book oF Common PRAYER. Illustrated Syo. 
Original 


Edition, feap. 8ve. 


names and 


Dickens's CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. 
CHIMES. 
CuRisTMas CAROL. 


Wanted by Messrs. E. Clulow $ Son, Derby. 


Tue RIVULETs, by Miss M. F. Rossetti, 1 
STOCKDALB'S BUDGET. (An old ee 
Mepwin's Lire OF SHELLEY. 2 Vols. — 8v0. 
pe Bg.LLoo’s LIFE oF  ~w Brox. 

L. BULWER's dit 
y A 3 


ditto. 
Wanted by Mr. John Wilson, » 93, Great Russell Street, W.C. 
PALESTINE Beenasien Soct (RTY. Two Co cog the : 
Plans, Nos. 37, 38, 39, and 40, published by th is wy 
“ Warren's steers.” ae exchange of numbers cor 
Wanted by Messrs. E. and S. Livingston, 58, South Belden, Senha 





Potices ta Correspondents. 


There is a growing tendency on the part of —a 
our Correspondents to extend their communications, more 
suited to a quarterly journal than a weekly paper. We 
would remind them that brevity is a great virtue im our 


7 
. M. S.—Has our Corr dent ited The Com- 
mon, Prayer and Ordinals of Edward VL, on Rev. 
alton, and published by Rivingtons ? 
Ww. T. Matpey.—On Egyptian Antiquities, see te 
various publications of Sir S. Gardner Wilkinson. 
W. A. B. C.—1. Dr. Ginsburg ; 2. Lightfoot was once 
recommended very strongly. ‘ 

ComPLeTion or St. Paut’s.— Mr. Street's letters ow 
next 

F cuactus.—The edition of The Canterbury Tales 
1561 x wo be rave, und te not in the British Maa 
In the Bibliotheca Anglo-Poetica, published im 1815, i Le 
priced at five guineas. 

Dexrxr.—No other articles on “Hedges” appeared ® 
“N. & Q.” after those quoted. 

Exrata.—4® §. vii. p. 384, =. i. — 6 from bottom, 
for “irksome acts” read “ near! wn arts.” In the 
Errata noticed on p. 228 of this ; volume, the reference 
should have been to “ vol. vii.” not “ vol. vi.” 











